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Oeil TROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN. 

7 ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,000 feet above the sea, with drv, br: acing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year. C rl Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy, sunny ro “ms, well furnished. 
Elevato”. Superi -rcui-ine (tab ed’héteo” ala carte). 
Re uced rates in winter. Carriages aid sleighs at 
lowrates. Charming excursions made tro » the hotel 
ut all seasons. Unusual acvantages for secur ng 
teachers ot the languages, history, science. art, mu- 
sic, ete.. at very moder te terms. Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references, Ulustrated pamphlets sent on 
apple ation. 


ACK NUMBERS, KOLUMES, OR 
sets of leading and se arce magazines, os for 
sale by 1, WILLIAMS, ste 5 West 10th St., i? 
(3% 4LOGL 'E NO. 34, WITH USUAL 
variety of interesting items, ready. A. 8. CLARK, 
Bookseller, 34 Park Row, N. Y. 
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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 
‘7. PACL SS SCHOOL (HILITAR ¥ ). 
Bearding and Day School. Prepares for Univer- 
sities and Scientific Schools. Also Primary Depart- 
ment. Catalogue on application. 





ConNeEcTicuT, Greenwich. ‘ ae! 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
Boys.—67th year of Academy, 13th of Home. 
Preparation for College or Business. Absolutely 
bealthful location and genuine home, with refined 
surroundings. 
Gymnasium. References roguires. 
J H. Root, Principal. 
Connecticut, Hamden : 
DECTORY SL "“HOOL FOR BOYS.— 
$325 to $375. Homelike influences combined 
with firm discipline and thorough schoo! sytem. Ex- 
tensive grounds. gymnasium, boathouse, ete. Send 
for circular. Rev. H. L. EVEREST, M.A., Rector. 











ConNECTICUT, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 
[ PSON SEMINARY, FOR BOYS AND 
Young Men. References: President Dwight, 
Yale University; Rev. T. L. Cuyler. D.D., of Brook- 
lyn. For other references or information inquire of 
Rev. HEyEY UPSON, Principal. 
Connrcricur, Pomfret Centre. 
HE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 6. 
umber Hmited. 
Com ECTICUT, Wallingford. 
JOSEMARY HALL, 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss RuvuTz-REEs, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. : 
“? MARGARET S DIOCESAN 
‘ School.—Advent term eighteenth year, opens 
Sept. 21, 1892. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., 
Rector. ‘Miss M: wid R. Hill ard, Principal. 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin St. 
pie MISSES HEBB’S EN GLISH, 
French and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1802. 





DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington. 
VE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Prepares for the colleges and universi- 
ties, Foll saeademic course. Number limited to 20. 
Mr. Preston takes two boys into his house and gives 
them his personal attention. Session begins Sept 
23. ROBERT L. PRESTON, A.B., Room 1, 1:31 F St. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
l A School for Young Ladies and Little Girls, 
Eleventh session opens September 28. 
For catalogue address Principals, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wo. D. CABELL, 
MARYLAND, \B  Itimore, 12 4 Eutaw Place. 
A ISS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, LO- 
cated in the most beautiful part of thee ity, 
opens Sept. 21, with a very ablecorps of teachers. 
Students prepare! for College. Principal, Mrs. A. L. 
Armstro: 1B. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Belmo 

THE BELMONT my HOOL.—PRI- 

vate Boarding School for Boys. Boys prepared 
for Harvard on any of the fourcommon methods of 
admission, for Scientific School or for Business ; 
laboratory courses; school limited to sixty; six in- 
structors, four with twelve years’ experienc e; two 
large buildings and new stone chapel (in course of 
erection); fine athletic track: two bise-ball fields: 
fifteen acres on the old Cushing-Payson Estate. 
Terms, s P. Ha year. Address 

ARDING, A M. (Harv.), Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bil'erica. . 
ITCHELL’S BOYS’ SCHOOL, 18 miles 
from Boston, on the B.& L, R.R. A strictly select 

Family Schooi for Boys from 7 to l5inclusive Fall 
term commences September 19. Seni for circular 
to M. Cc. . MITCHELL, A.} M., Principal. — 





MAS8ACHM BETTS, Boston. 593 Boylston Street. 
HAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (64th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 

Institute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is 
made to the Institute Faculty. The location of the 
school building, on Copley Square, is especially at- 
tractive and is very near the Iustitute. 

Preparation also for College (with or without 
Greek) and for business. ‘Special Students rec eived. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
Mes CLAGETT’S RO. ARDING « 4ND 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct. Pupils pre- 
gored forcoliege. References: the Rt. ‘eet Phillips 
rooks, Boston; Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge; 
Gen. F. A. Walker. Pres. Inst. of Technology, Boston, 






Massa CHUSETTS, Boston. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson. 
HOME and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
pias 8 Newbury Street. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 5 Otis Place. 
Mm. GALES SCHOOL PREPARES 
for Harvard College and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Thetenth year will begin 
Monday, Cetober 3. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
POSTON U: ide es ~ Sit Y Law 
Address the Be 
E DMU np H. BENNETT, L L. YQ. 


School, 


MASsAC HUSETTs, Boston, 112 Newbury Strret. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD S SCHOOL 
for Girls w llreopen Oct. 3,1-92. A limited num- 
ber of bo arding s sc holars will be re ce iv ed. 
MAssac HUsETTs, ( ambridge, Lare h Street. 
iy OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not morethan four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tui- 
tion, with best of care in all respec - Charming lo- 
cation, with fine tennis-court. F. - ABBOT, Ph D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambri lige, 8 Garden St. 
HE BROWNE AND NICHOLS 
School for Boys. —Tenth year opens Sept. 28. 
Admission examinations June 25, Sept.27. Four 
boys received for summer work at Land’ 's End, Rock- 
port, Mass. Send for circular. 
MASSACHUSETTS Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
lv R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
Family Schoo! fo” Boys. Fits for College. rit. 


sical laboratory. Circulars, Address (till Sept. 
Islesford, Hancock Co., Me. 





Mary LAND, B: itimore. 120-1: 4 West Fra klin St 
HEEDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 
Dav School for Girls, Mrs. H, P. LEFEBVRE, Prin- 

cipal. 30th year. Reopens Thursday, Sept. 22, 1892. 
MARYLAND, Raltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St. 
ye THERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls. 
Rn Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss CARY. 
Fifty: -first year. Summer address, Rar Harbor, Me. 
MARYLAND, Catonsville. oe fs 
thie ie f VOTH Y’'S FRE NCH, GERMAN, 
and Englixh Boarding School for Young Ladies 
reonens Sep ember 22, 189°. Principals— 
Miss M. C, CARTER and Miss 8. R. Caneme. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 706 St. Paul Street. 
Vy OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
Mrs. JULIA R. TUTWILER and Mrs. ANNE Ca- 
RELL Rost, Principals, removed from 16 Mt. Vernon 
Place to 706 St. Paul St., will reopen September 21. 
Boarding pupils limited to twentg. Students pre- 
pared for College. 
MARYLAND. Notre Dame P. O., near Baltimore. Md. 
OTRE DAME OF MARYLAND,.— 
i Collegiate Institute for Young -— and 
Preparatory School for Little Girls. MBLA. 


MARYLAND, St. George's. 
7. GEORGE'S HALL FOR BOYS.— 
Prof. J. C. KiIn®ar, A.M., Prin. Unsurpassed in 
acvantages and reasonableterms. Coilege or busi- 
ness. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. : 
( AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls reopens September 2!, 1842. 
Miss VRYLING W. BuFEUM, A.B.. 
Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 


Ly RS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME 


School for Young Ladies reopens September 
892, 


/ 
21, 18 





MASSACHUS&TTS. Cambridge. 17 Rerkelev St. 
j ISS INGOLS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen Sert. 29, 1892.—Application may be 
made 6 at 12 Cone ord Avenue. 


,, Massacae SETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
(Priv: ate— for Girls, ) 
M ‘SSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 5 Hilliard St. 
pe H, LEE, TUTOR FOR HARVARD. 
—Two students received for the summer at 
Canandaigua Lake, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
{ UNCCX? HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
» prepared forcollege scientific school, or busi- 
ne<s, Allthe advantages of family life combined with 
best mentaland physical trainio g. Buildings new: nd 
according to latest models. 75 acres of ground, 
JAMES 8S, GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. ’ 
‘por "DER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching. Tha 22 
boys are members of the f mily. Elementary els Asses 
for young boys. F. B. KN. APP, S B. 
MA®S‘CHUSE TS, Gre at Barrington Berkshire Co. 
EDGWICK INSTITUTE. —A_ Select 
«J and limited school for young men and boys.— 
Prepares for college or business. Pupils are members 
of the Principal’s family and pay personal care 
snd attention. Address E -J.V AN L ENNEP, Princ ipal 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greentield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—Twenty-third Year. Prepares for College. Also 

Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMES C. PARSONS, Principal. — 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lei: ester. — : 
7 EICESTER ACADEM Y¥.—109th Year. 
« Fall term begins Sept. 6,18°2. English and 
Classical Courses. Prepares for Business and the 
best Colleges and Technical Schools. Both sexes. 
PALMER, A.B.. Prin. 
Address A. H. CooLiner, President of Trustees, 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Lexington. 
si 


[OMe SCH L KOR Gill 4 ys 
rrepar. ne for 


Harvard. GEORGE L. ST 
MASSACHUSETTS Lowe |! 
IOGH A S 4 f fi / 5 iit/ Vd PR « 
pares for Bryn Mawr, Smits, Wellesley, and 
Vassar. Mrs. ELIZA P, UNDERHILL, Principal 


) 


WEEY fi s, Montvale 
A SHLE } ALL.—HOME SC UU! 
Px for young pln Ten miles from Boston. 
Music, Art. and Modern Languazes, Thorough pre- 
paration for college. 
Miss WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


M ASSACHUSE re Piym 


i) Ri ENA Sr’ 


uth. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR 


P Boys.—12 tthe 25th year. 
H. W. RoYAL, (Hary.) Head Master. Mrs. KNAPP 
Prin. 
MASSAGUUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — BOARDI/N\ 


and Preparatory School ! 
now in progress. F< 


or Boys. Second term 
yr all particulars address 


WILLIAM EVEaBTT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree. 


“a YE THAYER ACADEMY. 
First Term, Sixteenth Year, begins September 
14. Address 
J. B. SEWAL Le 
"Mass: ACHUSETTS, South = rr is 
} JrOUNT HVULYOKE SEMINARY and 
J College offers College one with degrees, 


and Seminary Course with diploma. Laboratories, 


Cabinets, Art Gallery, Library. OStth year opens 
Sept. 15, 18vz. Board and tuition $2 200 @ year. 
Mrs. E. S. MEAD, Prest. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Sprip gtield. 
MRS. FOHN MceDUFFIE'S 


] . AND 
P School for Gris. Formerly Miss Howard’s. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. 


Yd WELLESLEY HOME SCHOO! 
for Boys prepares tor College and Scientific 


Schools. Address Rev. ED*ARD A. BENNER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
EST NEW ON ENGLI 
Ciassical Padal r’ family school for girls and 

boys. Preparation for ail high educational institu- 

tions and fora useful life. For catalogue, address 
ALLEN BROTHERS, 


10th year, 
Sf AND 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


fe HOME SCHOOL. 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls. 


thorough, progressive. 


Wide-awake, 
Send for iliustrated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


yo HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY. 37th year. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 


ness, Preparatory Vepts. Gymnasium. Strct dis- 
cipline. Home care. J. A. Suaw, A.M., Head Master. 
M yee or Py Worcester. 
| A LHROGRPS SCHOOL FOR 
x ‘li ig Lad es and Children.—Col ese Pre, 
tory or Special Cour teopens Sept. 2S, lsev 





ses, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Stre t 
¢ OLN WW’, DALZELL’S PRIVAT: 
Sk hool for Boys.—Prepares for Coll-ge or Scien- 
tifle School. Send for Catalogue. 


MICHIGAN, Orc hard Lake. 
i 


ICHIGAN AMTILITARY ACA 
—A cacemmniae equipped College Pre pa 
Scnvol, abreast of the most progressive E 
Academies. 
Catalogue sent upon application. 


MINNESOTA, Faribault. 
ln TTUCK SCHOOL (ii 
™ 








ment), Rev. J. DoBBIN, D.D., Rector. 

T. MARY’S HALL for « 

WHIPPLE, Rector. 

Two of the best equipped and most thorough schools 

each with excellent Fac alty of specialists. Dry, in- 

vigorating, very healthy ci imate. Term < pens Sept. 
5. Address each school for Catalogue with ful! in- 

formation, 


NEw JE RSEY, Burlington 
a MARY'S HALL.—CHRISTMAS 
Term begins Sept. aa isv2 
Miss CHARLOTTE TiTcOMB, Principal 
New Jeunes, 7 ‘ranbe rr v. 
rh in mind. 
Rev. C. F. ISON, Principal 
NEW JERSEY, Madison. 













Le B. terms fv) g j 
d iN fs L4UL bi ‘ y i 
D., L. & W. R. R., 26 miles from New York, a 
from Morristown. Trustees: 
Mr. Waldron P. Brown, 
Re ‘ferences: Rt. Rev. H. 


Lawrence, 8.T.D., Cambr 
Peabody, Gre: on School; 
D.D. Address REV. 
Madison, N. J. 


‘Kev. | dward Everet 
F. E. EDWARDs (A.8., Harvard), 


77 Bloomfie 


NEW JERSEY, Montclair, 77 


17 be TCLAIR MILITARY AUADE. 
i —Thirteen miles from New York, 

Orange Mountains. Cadets prepared for 
schovis, coliege, or business. Military ins 
Col. R. P. Hughes, Inspector-General of U.S 
Cadets live in sates a avoiding the dangers « 
mitory life. . MacVicar, A.M., 


if dor- 
Principal. 
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New JERSEY, Morristown 


4 Schoo! for Girls reopens > ‘ e 
sad , 


paration. Resive t Fren 





horough tostruction in 
vantages i Art, Music, ar iV ‘ 
ierms, includiag board and tuition in Engiish, Lot 
ind Gre k, $70 
New JERSEY, Mount Holly. 
\ y ‘ 


homelike Cata 
} 





OUN 4 HIVLL } f 
Aj Boys.—Healthful, hely lL, 
logues. (Summer Session Fall opens sept é 
Rev. J. J. COALR, A.M.( Princeton), Principal 


New JERSEY, Prince! on. 
ry , \ ) 4 
a: PRINCE TON PALLANK . 2 
School opens Set. 21. Inqu ies may be ad 
dressea tou President Pattoa of Princeton College 
or to J. B. Fink, Head Master. 
NEW JERSEY, Trenton. 
fs roi SC/100, FOA m4} 
school for boys backward in their stactee 
lerms, $500. Noextras. Only six boarding pupils 
EDWARD IL). MONTANYR, Master 


New York, Albany 


S {IGNES’ SC O, \ 

direction of Bishop Doane. 22d year. F ull 
of study from Kindergarten through Harvard course 
for Women. 36 instructors. For Catalogue, 
St. Agnes School. 


“Ourses 








NE’ w YORK, », St. Margaret's Place 


mt MAR {AL 4 5 SC 42 C4 d 
tern ‘eente s Sept. 21 Primary ; aiva 





cuurses of study. Ha i examinatic “t 
Ful y equipped gymu Sarcent systen t 
circulars address Miss Tuck, trin a 
NEw YORK, Buffalo. 
fix SEMINARS 
B. The hr second year. Forcireulars address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT 
284 Delaware Ave 
Naw YorK, Long Island, Garden City 
{UL S ‘ UUs —— fj 
_ for the Pemex ges, S cle ntific Schools, 
Busine ss. Fifteen masters Thoroughly equippe 
laboratories and ikymnas! um. Military drili und 
U.S. Army Officer CHARLES STURTEVANT Moor 


A.B (Harv.). Head Master. 


NE w YORK, Geneva 


9 \ é 
é / } Y 4 ‘ ‘ 
D For circu ars address Miss M.S. SMarrT, Pr 





New ¥« Long Island, He stea 
i tld ‘ 44 ' 4 é 4 
ff’ Schvelfor YoUNG B ¥s, Address 
E. Hinps, A.M., Fr ya 
_ NEW York, Kingston-on-Hudson, 
IDES) ; ) 
Ur Se -hool fi r Boys. JOHN Mo Cross, A.M., Prinely 
New York, Manlius. 
~ CivilEngineering, Classical, Comme l ape 


f'n 


cial,and Preparatory Courses. Under Visits 
War Department and Reg rents of University of N.Y 
Regular session begins Sept. 15 
Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, Pr 
Lt.-Col. WM. VERBEcK, Su 





NEW York, Staten Isiand, New Brighton 


x. 7 ¢ \ . 
[ for Bo Ys stu its received forthe summerand 









prepared for colleg Joth year begins sept Js 
New YORK City, 45 West 47th St 
n ary Depart nts lad 
cial atte nt xe 
sin™M rn ng res 
mnasium B. WuiTos, A.B, and Lots A. Banas 


formeriy of 525 Park Avenue 


NEW YORK City, * West Lith Street 





Ye ~ BRYANT SCH F S 
MERERS.— For the rr 
andcure of stammerings nd all ery sdefe “ 
speech. P Ss sent us Dy s. Har Starr, Se 
guia, Link, 2 ther specialists. ¢ Llars Upon aj 


plication 





This school « th 
rough instruc h it 
has hitherto h year 
begsius October 4 

New YorxK City, Nos. 6. 8, and Ea St 


iris. Primar 





Prepirato- 
1 Courses. Miss JULIa G 
Mrs. SYLVANUS RéeED, Visii- 


ber 4, 1802 


begins Oct 


West 48th Street 
ris. Primary, Acade 
urses. Special students 
eight pupils const.tute any 





Nsw YorxK Crt, Riverside Drive, 
Sota Streets 


ry 
SNA SN aS 


S5th and 


‘Girls, a Formerly 0 of Columbia Hoighte, Brook- 


lyn. 

















opens! insda ’ 
New \ K, Niag s < 
D School ander A atting 
se bx \s \N j v 
rounds, $400 a5 
Nhe NA 4 
Ne Youre » 
( Youag | y x ‘ « : 
©o se ry ‘ 
care SARA \ t i 
New ¥ K Sara - 
/ RY s ° i = $ 
Philosophy, Lang < 4 
and socta ire = t A 
dress ‘ t rh * 
N Y 5 - 
. 
S s | Re N _ a ‘ A 
‘ e t peal A if * 
grad Military sys - M 
ra ry, s i ‘ a ’ 
er ‘ ‘ ¥ t 
yea ‘sins 
New York. 8 ~ 
rf ° 
Misses ¢ year a \ \ * 
reopeb Se} _ ' . 
¥ NN 4 
Naw Y ‘ ‘ 
ast Re pene Se t i “A 
FURMAN 
s RA 
J 
l Day S : 
‘ 
N ~ \ os 
/ . . , , 
N y Ss ‘ N \ 
st - { i 
> . g 
t rN ‘ ‘ 
Vis ail n ( ’ vi 
BE ‘ 
\ RTH CA 1 NA 7 ‘ 
y) 
h Maj. R Bing AM. LI hapt 
eut.. tie S.A t i a s e and 
xtam Ss sta | nen ry vSo0 
orn Sct s for boys, ar nks with the hest in the 
1 n.°—i ss ‘ 
N AR N 4 
. 
‘ Sept r 
Mr Ma I i 
N N As 
’ 
aa oe ‘ McDon ‘ 

oO Mi. Au \ 
M: ens pt ‘ ol 
have take t 1 Ha .xamina- 
t i acd viss e h t I 
t s Vassar ( lexe a t ati Uni r it 
Afew boarding puy eve ‘ ‘ } S Will 
be sent apy 

0 ( n iI Tr 4 {Streets 
POA . id , , d i t [ D 
> Classical H 1 Day School for Young 
Ladies I wh ¢ ‘ Ancient and Modern 
~ ence i i Mathematics Certificate 
vilesre G. kh. BAR OLOMEW, Ph.D. 
0 » C1 insti, We lout Hilis 
17 ti ddd. Ad f ditt 
4 Erg and French Fami ‘ Day Schoo 
September 2 inv2. Pupils take s,eciai work or 
tie ll course f. P college examinations ; 
Oulo, Cincinnati 
At Y AARWMS/JRONG CHOUL FOF 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, “Avon lale. Family 


imi ted. 
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GINN & COMPANY’ S BULLETIN 
OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY. 


7 LEADING FACTS oF . teed HISTORY. 
By D. H. Montgomery. $1 
THE BEGINNER’S pli all HISTORY. By D. 
H. Montzomery. 70 cents. 
REFERENCE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Hannah A. Davidson, M.A. 90 cents. 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES. 
GREEK, 

GOODWIN’S GREEK GRAMMAR. Revision of 
1st2. By W. W.Govodwin $1.65, 

THE BEGINNER’S GREEK BOOK. By John Wil- 
liams White. Jn press. 

AN ILLUSTRAIED DICTIONARY OF XE 
PHON’s ANABASBIS., ay ¢"* Williams Waite 
and Morris H. Morgan. 

Boand also with Gy mone & White’s Anabasis. 

THE PROMELrHEUS BOUND OF /SCHYLUS. With 
Fragments cf the Prometheus Loosed. (Cvlliege 
Series of Greek Authors.) Weckiein’s edition. 
prageunted by F. D. Allen, Cloth, $1.50; paper, 


XENOPHON’S HELLENICA, BOOKS V.-VIL. (Col- 
lege Series of Greek Authors. ) Edited by Charles 
E. Bennett. Cloth, $1.50, paper, $1.20. 


LATLN. 
THE GATE TO CASAR., By William C. Collar, 
A.M. 45 cents. 

A STRAIGH’ ROAD TO CHSAR. By George H. 
White, A.M., and George W. Waite. $1..5. 

ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S NEW OVID. Edited by 
Harow N. kowler. With aspecial vocabulary by 
James B. Greenough. With vocabulary, $1.65; 
w.tnout vocabulary, $1.25. 

LATIN PROSE-—LIVY. ByA. Judson Eaton, Ph.D. 
40 cents. 

CATULLUS, (College Series of Latin Authors.) 
Edited by Elmer T. Merri.l. Jn press. 


ORIENTAL. 

HARVARD ORIENTAL SERIE, Edited, with the 
coéperation of various scholars, by Charles R. 
Lanman, Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard Univer- 
Silly. 

Vol. L.: The Jatika-mala; or, Bodhisattva-avadana- 
mala, by Arya-cura, Edited *by Dr. Henurikx Kera, 
Professor ia tne Univ ersity of Leyden (Holland). 

Vol. Il.: Kapua’s Aphorisms of tne Samkhya 
Philosophy, with the Commentary of Vijiana- 
bhik-hu. Edited, in the original Sanskr.t, by 
Richard Garbe, Professor in the University of 
Kénigsberg, Prussia. Jn press. 
ay AX ESTA GRAMMAR IN COMPARISON WITH 

KRIL. Partl Phonology, Inflections, Word- 

Formato » Withan Int.oduction on the Avesta. 

By a. V. William Jacoson or in Coiumbia 

AA New York ci y. $2.2 
OLD PERSIAN GRAMMAR. ~<a Nogebelary. By 

Herbert Cushing Tolman, Ph.D, $1 

A SANSKRIl-ENGLI:-H Adena gps By Carl 

Cappelier, Prvufessor at the Uniyersity o: Jena. 


$6.25. 
GENERAL. 


SYLLABUS ON THE HISTORY OF CLASSICAL 
PHILOLOGY. By Dr. AfredGudeman. Jn press. 

HARVARD STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 
Volume III. Ed.ted by a Committee of the | Classi- 
cal Lustructors of Harvard University. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
FRENCH. 
MADAME THERESE. Par Erckmann-Chatrian. 


Eaited and annotated by George W. Rol.ins. 70 
cents, 





LA FAMILLE DE GERMANDRE. Par George 
Sand. Adapted and annotated by Augusta C. 
Kimball. 66 cents. 

ANDROMAQUE. Par Racine. (Texte de 1697.) 
Edited by Ferdinand Bécher. 25 cents. 

DE L’'INSTITUTION DES ENFANS. Par Mon- 
taigne. (Texte original de 1580.) Edited by Prof. 
F. BO-her. 26 cents. 

LE MISANTROPE. Par Moliére. (Texte de 1667.) 
Edited by Prof. F. BOcher. 25 cents. 

VICTOR HUGO’S QUATREVINGT-TREIZE. Edit- 
ed by James Boielle. Revised for American 
Schools. Ready in September. 

LA CHANSON DE ROLAND. (Extraits de la Chan- 
son de Roland.» Edited by Gaston varis. Ready 
tin September or October. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE FRENCH GRAM- 
“MAR. By Alphonse N. van Daeil. Keady this 
ak 

LA CIGALE CHEZ LES FOURMIS. Comédie en un 
Acte, by Legouvé and Labiche, with oy Notes 
by Alphonse N. Van Daell. Ready this fall, 

HUGO’S LES MISERABLES. Condensed and Edit- 
ed by F. C, de Sumichrast. Ready in October or 
November. 

GERMAN, 

SOLL UND HABEN. Von Gustav Freytag. med 

and Annotated by Ida W. Bultmann, 70 cen 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH SOUNDS. By C.H.Grand- 
gent. 55 cents. 

DIETEGEN. Novelle von Gottfried Keller. Edited, 
w th Introduction and Notes by Gustav Gruener, 
Ready in October, 

GERMAN ORTHOGRAPHY AND PHONOLOGY. 
By George Hempl, Ph. D. Nearly ready. 

GENERAL, 

STUDIES AND NOTES IN PHILOLOGY AND LITE- 
RATURE, Published under the direction of the 
Modern Language Departments of Harvard Uni- 
versity. $1.00. 

ENGLISH. 


SHELLEY’S DEFENSE OF POETRY. Edited by 
Albert 8. Oook. 60 cents. 

CARPAL NEWMAN’S ESSAY ON POETRY, 

H REFEKENCE 1.0 AwISTOTLE’S POETICS. 
Rdite iby ProfessorCook, 35 cents. 

BEN JONSON'S TIMBER; or. DISCOVERIES. 
Edited by Felix E.schelling. 90 cents. 

A PRIMER OF ENGLISH VERSE. By Hiram 
Corso... $1.10. 

FIVE SHORT COURSES OF READING IN ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. By C. T. Winchester. 45 
cents. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF HAMLET By 
Carroll Lewis Maxcy, A.B. 50 cents. 

THE COLLEGE CRItiIcs’ TABLEL. Ry Robert I. 
Fulton and :homas C. Truebiood. 70 cents. 

WHITNEY & LOCKWOOD’S ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. Whitney’s Essentials of English Gram nar 
revised for use in grammar schoois by Mrs. Sara 
E. H. Loc .wood, under the direction of vr. Whit- 
ney. 0 cents. 

ANALYTICS OF ENGLISH PROSE AND POETRY. 
By L.A. Snerman. Keady in October, 

ADDISON S CRITICISMS ON PARADISE LOST. 
Edited by Albert 8. Cook. Ready im Uctober. 


THE ART OF POETRY: The poetical treatises of 
Horace, Vida, and Boileau, with tne tra. slations 
of Howes, Pitt, aud soame. Edived py Professor 
Cook. Ready in September. 


THE CLASSIC MYTHS IN ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, Based pom ney on Bulfinch’s Age of Fable 
[eer By Charles Mills Gayley. Ready in Novem- 
ber. 





Copies of the above books sent by mail, D pe peery on receipt of the prices given above. 
l be sent on application to the Publishers, 


any of them w 


A description of 


GINN & C0. Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, and London. 





* “ GERMANIA.’ ei 


A Fortnightly Magazine for the Study of the 
German Language and Litera- 


ture. 
Subscription Price, $2.00. Sample copies free. 
P. O. Box 151. MANCHESTER, N. H 
The Mail and ress, New York; ‘‘Germania is 


an excellent journal and admirabl adapted for the 

purpose of enabling different es of learners to 

ect themselves in the German language and its 
literature. sig 


FRE nu Cc H “Actually ‘Spoken and Mastered in 
Ten Weeks at your own home, by 

Cc ER RE A Dr. Roseuthal's Meisterschaft System. 
(550th thousand.j) All subscribers, 

$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sampie copy, Part I, 
25 cents. ¢ Liberal terms to Teachers. S$ PA N is H 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUB, CO 


wé SUMMER STREET - 





nosrox | TALIAN 





A GREAT SUCCESS. 
DANIELL’S LATIN PROSE, 


Based upon those parts of Ceesar and Cicero read 





in all preparatory schools. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 


READY THIS WEEK: 
The Bible and English Prose Style. 


Selections and Comments Edited by ALBERT S. 
Cook, Professor of tre English Language and 
Licerature in Yale University. 

Intended for use in sch.uols, colleges, theological 
seminaries, Universiiy Extension ciasses, and wher- 
ever thee is a desire to approach the subject of 
Biblicai study from the literary side. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 








Subscription to foreign . 

Foreign Books. riod, c..1s, fauchnitz Britis 
Authors. Catalogues on — 
plication. CARL SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 








- SUGGESTIONS 


SUMMER READING. 


Entirely New and Cheap Edition of 


The Wide, Wide World. ¥Y euzanets 


WETHERELL. 
Printed fro:n new plates, and illustrated by eight 
full-page pictures and thirty engravings in the 
text from drawings by Frederick Dielman. 12mo. 
Cloth, attractively bound, $1.00. Paper Edition. 
Thirty illustrations in text, 50 cents. 

**One of the most le ular novels ever published 
in this country is ‘The Wide, Wide World,’ the first 
venture of Susan Warner, who, in her modesty and 
doubt as to how it would be received, attached to it 
the nom de plum’ ot Elizabeth Wetherell. But 
the gifted lady awoke one morning, as it were, to 
find her first novel famous. It took like wildfire, and 
everybody read it and talked about it, and the critics 
were almost unanimous in its praise. The story 
was richly worthy of all its fame, and to this day it 
has maintained a remarkable hold on the reading 
public. ’’—Boston Home Journal. 











Lippincott’s Series of Select 
Novels. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

A DAUGHTER’S HEART. By Mrs. H. Lovert 
CamEkon. The Latest Issue. 

LADY PATTY. By ‘* THe DucneEss.”’ 

OLD DACRES’ DARLING. By Annie Tuomas. 

A COVENANT WITH THE DEAD. By Crara Le- 
MORE. 

CORINTHIA MARAZION. By Cecr. GrirFirH. 

ONLY HUMAN; OR, JUSTICE. By Jonn StrANGE 
WINTER. 


THE NEW MISTRESS. 
FENN. Etc., ete. 


By GEorGE MANVILLE 





By Marion HarRuanp, au_ 


His Great Self. thor of ‘Alone,’ ‘True as 


Steel,’ ete. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

The London Saturday Reviéw says of this book: 
i . The plot is excellently handled, and the au- 
thor has given us a vivid impression of the life and 
pursuits of a community of aristocratic Virginians, 
Not a few of the lesser characters are admirably 
touched in, and its several solid qualities give Miss 
Harland's story a place apart from the numberless 
machines of tedium which nowadays are labelled 
novels.’’ 





Military Novels by Capt. Chas. 
King, U.S. A. 
THE Big og S CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


12mo. 


CAPTAIN BLAKE. With Illustrations. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1.25 


THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER. With Illustra- 


tions. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
ar S FAITH. With Illustrations. 12mo. 
h, $1.25. 
naman RANCH, and Other Stories. 12mo. 


Cloth, $1.00. 
KITTY’S CONQUEST. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
LARAMIE; OR, THE QUEEN OF BEDLAM. i2mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


THE DESERTER, Pe FROM THE RANKS. 


12mo. Cloth, $1. 
TWO SOLDIERS, aid DUNRAVEN’S RANCH. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 





Mrs. A. L. Wister’s Translations 
from the German. 
COUNTESS ERIKA’ S) Sere - By 

Ossip Schubin. $1. 

“@ ames. MY ‘AUSTRIAI”® By Ossip Schubin. 

Ol. Xo. 

ERLACH COURT. By Ossip Schubin. $1.25. 

THE ALPINE FAY. By E. Werner. $1.25. 

THE OWL’S NEST. By E. Marlitt. $1.25. 

ae UP IN THE STREETS. By H. Schobert. 
220. 

A complete list of Mrs. Wister’s Translations sent 
on application, New Illustrated Catalogue of Fic- 
tion mailed free to any address. 

#"« For Sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
the Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the 
price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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NEW YORA, THURSDAY, AUGUST 4, 1892. 


The Week. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON is entitled to credit 
for his veto of the McGarrahan Claim Bill. 
His reasons for the veto are well stated 
and are ample for all the purposes of jus- 
tice. The McGarrahan claim itself might 
be quite meritorious without in any way 
justifying this bill, which proposes to put 
upon the United States all the cost of 
settling a disputed land-title between pri 
vate parties. It looks as though McGar- 
rahan had bought off the opposition of the 
New Idria Company by agreeing not to 
contest their claims or to ask a cent of 
money from them, but to take it all out of 
his uncle, or his adopted uncle, Sam. As 
to the merits of the claim, the public at 
large cannot possibly form a judgment, 
owing to the mere length of time during 
which it has been pressed. McGarrahan’'s 
pretended patent goes back to the year 
1863. Any one who retraces the scandal- 
ous history of his appeal from the courts 
to Congress in 1869, will conclude that 
the President had no occasion to give any 
reasons for checkmating a fraudulent raid 
upon the Treasury. The claim was vigor- 
ously opposed by Gen. Gartield in the 
House, and it was one of the causes of 
Gen. Cox’s resignation in 1870 that Presi- 
dent Grant was induced by McGarrahan 
at Long Branch to overrule the Secre 
tary of the Interior's decision to pass upon 
the claim of the New Idria Company. 


Senator Carlisle’s answer to Mr. Aldrich 
has stirred up the Republican brethren 
mightily, and they are not so content as 
they professed themselves to let the 
Rhode Island Senator's speech go out as 
the ‘“‘keynote of the campaign.” In fact, 
they now find that keynote to be decided- 
ly off the proper pitch, and are trying in 
various ways to sound it so that it will be 
free from suspicious quaversand crackings. 
Senator Sherman reverted to the ancient 
melody in praise of dear goods, and said 
that Mr. Carlisle’s demonstration that the 
McKinley Bill had increased the cost of 
living had no terrors for him, inasmuch as 
he was far from sure that cheapness was 
desirable. On Monday our own Senator 
tried his mouth at the keynote, and took 
the position that, since a large part of the 
increase of the cost in living was due to 
enhanced prices for agricultural products, 


the McKinley Bill could not be held 
chargeable for that advance, because 


‘the prices of agricultural products are 
not really affected by the tariff legisla 
tion of 1890." This is rather hard on Se 
nator Aldrich, ‘‘Uncle Jerry,” and the 
Tribune, and their assertions that McKin 
ley had put millions of dollars into the 
pockets of the farmers. It is hardest of 








York Senator, 
years ago, developed such a consuming in 
terest in the farming population, and so 
emphatically said that the McKinley Bill 
was solely for their benetit, that he was at 
once dubbed ‘‘Farmer Hiscock.” Alto 
gether, the Republican choir is producing 
a fearful discord in its efforts to strike a 
keynote. 


allon the New who, two 


The speech of Senator White of Louisi- 
ana on the Anti-Option Bill is masterly, 
and defies synopsis or condensation. One 
branch of it deserves more notice than it 
received in the telegraphic summary. It 
was that which shows how the Minneapo 
lis millers are interested in preventing op- 
tion sales, since these have the etfect to 
sustain the price of wheat immediately 
after harvest, when a great deal comes on 
the market,and when, if there were no op 
tion trading, the price would inevitably be 
forced down and the millers be enabled 
to get what they want on their own terms. 
The witness chosen by Senator White to 


prove his case was Mr. Pillsbury, the 
leading miller of Minneapolis. Mr. Pills- 
bury’s testimony was given before the 
House Committee on Agriculture He 


was asked what was the usual course of 


the market before option trading was in 
troduced, and he replied that the millers 
generally accumulated their stocks while 
the farmers were 


selling their surplus 


The Nation. 





rapidly. ‘‘ The almost universal rule,” he 
said, ‘‘used to be that you could buy 
the wheat cheaper at that time 
than at any other time Again he | 
said: ‘‘ There wasatime when the millers 


could always run on a profit vears ago by 
buying wheat in the fall, say on an average 
of one dollar per bushel, and we were al- 


most sure to make a good profit by carrving | 


x | 


it until the time when the state of the roads, 


etc., prevented the deliveries being so | 
large. I look on short selling as being the 


greatest impediment to the protit of the 
milling business in that way.” Of course 
short selling and long buying go together, 
and the two things tend to equalize prices 
throughout the vear—i. e., tominimize the 
fluctuations, so that the farmer can 
what 


one 


get 


his wheat is worth at 


fairly 
time as easily as at another, re 
When 
Senator White quoted this testimony of 
Mr. Pillsbury, he took pains to say that he 
acquitted Senator Washburn of any other 
than a 
Indeed, the Louisiana Senator was so pro- 


gardless of the state of the roads 


public interest in this question. 


fuse in personal disclaimers as to leave the 
impression that he considered Mr. Wash- 
burn the only perfectly disinterested mill- 
erin the country 


. 

The result of the Alabama election on 
Monday is no surprise to those who have 
watched the progress of the campaign, for 
the success of the regular Democratic 






The 


Alliance movement in that State has been 


ticket has seemed assured all along 


a noisy one, but it has proved only another 


case of ‘‘ great cry and little wool The 
overwhelming majority of the whites 
have voted the regular ticket, as was to 


have been expected, and this ticket ap 
ceived 
the 
Is not strange, tor 
had 


than the regulars 


pears to have re quite as many 


negro votes as other one This 


Alliance side 


the 


the 


nothing more to Ter blacks 
Northern Republicans 
cannot criticise the course of the negroes, 
for they 


ridiculous that intelligent men ou 


consider the Alliance party so 
rht not 
afford to 


ixhorant 


to support it, and they 
that 
that they should have been 


the neywroes are so 


claim 


expecte i to 


support it After this Alabama election 
we shall probably hear no more of the 
claim that the Alliance will carry ‘any 


Southern State next November 


Secretary Foster's performance in ap 


pointing to the position of Immigrant In 


spector at Baltimore an salen, who was 


Wales re 


ite worker in order tohelp 


ountry trom 


brought to this 
cently as atin-p! 


American tin plate in 


in establishing the t 


dustry, is a thoroughly characteristic per 


formance It is similar te his selection of 


Schulteis as Special Immigration Commis 


sioner. He made both appointments at the 





solicitation of men whom he supposed to 


be genuine representatives of Labor, but 
in both instances he discovered subse 
quently that he had been imposed upon 
There is something delightful in the idea 
of pleasing American workingmen by wiv 
ing a public oft to a Welsh tin-plate 
worker who has not been in this country 
long enough to become a citizen, and who 
has been br ht here to assist in estab 


lustrvy which American work 


inemen are taxed to bring into existence 


It is gratifying to know that one class 
of intending swindlers under the McKin 
ley tariff have not been able to carry cut 


heir intentions. We refer to the would- 


t 
| be makers of cotton hosiery who prevailed 


upon McKinley to raise the duty on those 





goods from a plain 40 per cent. ad va 
lorem to a mixed ad-valorem and specific 


rate equal to 55 or 60 per cent They 
made extensive preparations te levy their 
private tax on the consumers at the new 


rate, but the German manufacturers hit 
upon the plan of sending their goods un 
colored, the profit on the dyeing and finish- 
ing being left to people on this side of the 
water The injury inflicted upon the 


domestic maker by this move, 


” 


says the 
Wool and Cotton Reporter, ‘‘was deep, and 
it has given them a grievance which they 
are not likely to forget.” Weshould say 
that it was a case where one set out to gath 

er wool and came back shorn, and as it 
was not his own wool that he was trying 





V8 
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to bag, he is not likely to find much sym- 
pathy; certainly not enough to get another 
advance in the tariff, which the Reporter 
suggests as the suitable remedy. 


Four million dollarsin gold was sent out 
to Europe by Saturday’s steamers; an apt 
commentary on the efforts of certain en- 
thusiasts to ‘‘obstruct” the foreign gold 
movement. It appears that Treasury 
notes and gold certificates served equally 
well the purposes of shippers in drawing 
gold from the Treasury, while the advance 
in local interest rates, which a group of 
bankers were to effect by calling in loans, 
in order to make gold shipments unprofita- 
ble, has turned out so amusing a fiasco that 
to-day loanable money is more plentiful in 
New York and money rates actually low- 
er than they were when the experiment 
was begun. There is another striking 
fact in connection with this shipment. 
Week before last the foreign bankers drew 
heavily for exchange on their New York 
correspondents, and these much-berated 
exporters actually delayed meeting the 
drafts, in the hope that they could be 
‘‘covered,” as they were a year ago, 
in ordinary bills of exchange offer- 
ed against prospective grain exports. 
The delay was fruitless, for no bills were 
to be had, and thus the closest analysis of 
the market has shown the gold exports to 
be transactions entirely in the line of 
legitimate trade. But if any patriot wish- 
ed to be cheered up under these depressing 
circumstances, he should read the remarks 
of that eminent statistician Mr. Funston, 
in his report for the minority of the 
House Agricultural Committee. Point- 
ing out that the fiscal year’s merchan- 
dise exports exceeded the imports by 
$202,944,342, Mr. Funston concludes, 
cheerily, that we thus learn “that a large 
amount of the world’s gold has been 
placed to our credit, if not actually landed 
on our shores and coined into currency.” 
The McKinley tariff, he therefore infers, 
‘*has taken a long step towards a solution 
of the question of American currency by 
bringing to our country in one year 
enough gold to supply every man, woman, 
and child with $3.25.” The only question 
remaining, after this lucid demonstration, 
is when the distribution of the European 
gold will begin. 





Those who have believed that the Euro- 
pean alarm over our currency situation 
ceased with the shelving of the Silver Bill 
will be somewhat disturbed by the recent 
utterances of the London papers. In the 
two leading financial weeklies of that city, 
just received by mail, the silver question is 
brought to the front in such amanner as to 
reflect grave uneasiness in the banking 
community. One of these journals de- 
votes to the silver situation in the United 
States no less than three editorial arti- 
cles, which are despondént to the last 
degree, They were written more than a 








week after the House of Representatives 
had buried the Stewart Bill, yet there is 
not a single allusion to that incident. 
This is of itself significant. Foreign- 
ers weighed very justly the chances of 
enactment of that measure. Its passage 
in the Senate was greeted neither by a fall 
in the London security market nor by a 
rise in the London silver market. It is, in 
short, not alone the possibility of American 
free silver coinage from which foreign ob- 
servers read disaster, but the actual state 
of affairs as it now exists. Free coinage 
would make the situation worse, in the 
view of these critics; but with or without 
such a measure the outlook is very grave. 





The Republican Convention in the Port- 
land (Me.) district, which renominated ex- 
Speaker Reed the other day, adopted a 
platform which ‘points with pride” to 
the McKinley Law, and felicitates the 
country upon the fact that, under the 
operation of that law, ‘‘our imports, which 
Democratic orators said would shrivel, 
have increased to a point never before 
reached.” This is a most extraordinary 
deliverance. It was Republican orators 
who said that under the McKinley Law 
imports would shrivel, and who declared 
that it would be the best thing possible 
for the country to have them shrivel. It 
was Mr. Aldrich, the manager of the bill 
in the Senate, who said: 


‘*Tam in hopes that the general effect of 
this bill will be to decrease relatively the im- 


. portations. ITamin hopes that the ultimate 


result will be to reduce the relative importa- 
tion of those goods and increase our own manu- 
factures.”’ 


It was Mr. McKinley himself who said : 


‘** The chief complaint against this bill comes 

from importers and consignees here, on the 
one hand, and the foreign merchants and con- 
signors abroad. Why do they complain ? 
Manifestly because in some way this bill will 
check their business here, and increase the 
business of our own manufacturers and pro- 
ducers; it will diminish the importation of 
competing foreign goods and increase the con- 
sumption of our home-made goods. This may 
be a good reason to influence the foreigner to 
oppose its passage, but is hardly a sound rea- 
son why Americans should oppose it.’’ 
It is not yet two years since the law was 
passed, and yet Republicans now claim 
credit for it, not on the ground that it has 
diminished the importation of foreign 
goods, but that it has promoted such im- 
portation; and they even goso far as to 
“arraign ” the Democrats for having pre- 
dicted that it would restrict the entry of 
foreign-made goods, when it was their 
own orators who made the prophecies, and 
who congratulated the people upon this 
assured effect of its enactment. 





There are conflicting reports as to the 
latest phase of the efforts which have been 
in progress so long to ‘ placate Platt.” 
Some accounts say emphatically that he is 
now cértain to ‘‘get what he wants,” and 
others say that there has been no change 
in the situation,and that he is still waiting 
to hear from the President. Of course these 





are only unauthorized statements as to the 
exact nature of the thing that Platt 
wants, but the best expert opinion inclines 
to the belief that it is not so much offices 
for others as an office for Platt himself. 
The following passage in one of Monday’s 
Washington accounts of the situation 
gives a pretty plain hint as to the nature 
of the office which Platt has demanded: 
‘A very serious report came froma Re- 
publican yesterday, who, in the last week 
or so, has conferred with the President. 
It was to the effect that certain changes 
in the Cabinet will be made in the 
event of MHarrison’s reélection, if not 
before election.” Platt has made no 
secret of the fact that he was given to un- 
derstand by Harrison’s representatives in 
the last campaign that he should have the 
Secretaryship of the Treasury, and that he 
regards the President’s failure to offer it to 
him as an unpardonable breach of faith. 
He would probably not be content with a 
simple promise again, but would insist upon 
something more trustworthy. Of course 
a reorganization of the Cabinet which 
should put Platt into it before election 
would be much more acceptable to him 
than a promise. 


The decision of the Michigan Supreme 
Court declaring unconstitutional the Re- 
districting Act for Senatorial and Repre- 
sentative districts, on the ground that it 
was an outrageous gerrymander, is to be 
heartily welcomed. There is nothing par- 
tisan about the attitude of the court, for 
at the same time that it thus overthrows 
an act of the last Democratic Legislature, 
it annuls for the same cause the gerry- 
mandering act passed by a Republican 
Legislature in 1885. By the way, the 
Philadelphia Press, which has been ask- 
ing for evidence that Republicans have 
been serious offenders in the matter of 
gerrymandering, may find what it sought 
in this decision. 


Some temporary inconvenience has been 
occasioned in holding the elections both in 
Michigan and in Wisconsin on account of 
the decisions of the courts of those States 
that their recent division into electoral dis- 
tricts was so inequitable as to be uncon- 
stitutional. A specialsession of the Legis- 
lature of Michigan has been called for the 
purpose of correcting the apportionment, 
and the same course will be adopted, 
probably, in Wisconsin. This has been 
thought expedient, as it was not improb- 
able that the Republicans might gain 
some party advantage by having the 
elections conducted according to the 
preéxisting divisions, which, if un- 
equal in population, might be held to 
have become so by natural growth and 
not as the result of gerrymandering. 
While it is true that good government 
may be obtained through representatives 
having constituencies of very unequal 
size, yet it is in accordance with the spirit 
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of our democratic age that the population 
of the representative districts should be 
substantially equal, and it is a wholesome 
thing for the the 
party leaders that they are not to disre 
gard this requirement. It is pretty safe 
to say that the courts will not hold an ap- 
portionment unconstitutional except upon 
very good grounds, and the decisions in 
Michigan and Wisconsin ought not to 
be without effect upon the whole coun- 
try. If the Democrats lose in these 
States by these decisions, they have only 
themselves to blame, and must learn to be 
content with what they are fairly entitled 
to. It is frequently the case that an at 
tempt by a party majority in a legislature 
to gain seats by marking out districts ine- 
quitably such 


courts to warn 


auses general disgust 


| do not touch it 
| of those 


| 


among voters as to reverse the relative | 


strength of parties, and it is rather strange | 


that party leaders are unable to see that in 
redistricting, as in other things, honesty is 
the best policy. 


The Massachusetts Corrupt Practices 
Act, which was passed by the recent 
Legislature of that State, into 
effect on August 1. As we pointed out at 
the time of its introduction, it is a strin- 
gent measure in some directions, but seems 
to have loopholes which will prevent its 
complete success in practice. It requires 
strict accountability and sworn publica- 
tion, by candidates, committees, and or- 


went 


ganizations, of all moneys received and 
disbursed, except that may 
omit personal expenses from their returns. 
The most serious defect in the law is that, 
while forbidding the solicitation of contri 
butions from candidates, it stipulates that 
any candidate ‘‘may make a voluntary 
payment of money or a voluntary and un- 
conditional promise of payment of money 
toa political committee for the promotion of 
the principles of the party which the Com- 
mittee represents, and for the general pur 
poses of the Committee.” This 
recognize and perpetuate the 
ment” evil, which is the most pernicious 
of all the corrupt uses of money in nomi- 
nations and elections. 


candidates 


seems to 


““assess- 


It is a noteworthy and encouraging 
fact that the mortality due to a “hot 
spell” in this city is, proportionally to 
population, far less now than twenty 
years ago. Dr. Tracy of the Health De- 
partment points out that in one July day 
in 1872 there were 172 deaths from sun 
stroke, all of the victims dying within 
twenty-four after they 
stricken, and nearly half of them in three 
hours’ time, and that on that day there 
were 357 deaths from all 
‘“‘we thought 
deaths were something awful, 


hours 


while 
that 260 
although 
the city is nearly twice as big now as it 
was then. The Doctor attributes the im 
provement to the fact that 
have learned to take better 


causes, 
the other day 


pec ple 


care of 


| stead 





were | 


j 
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themselves; that many 

drunk considerable liquor in the early 70s 

at all 
drink 


whiskey ; 


who would have 


now ; 
take 

of that non-intoxicat 

ing drinks, such as mineral waters, lemon 


that many 


who do beer in 


ade, milk, ete., are sold, even in the sa 


| loons, far more generally than formerly; 


and that 
now than it used to be, especially in the 


the summer diet is more sensible 


immense growth in the consumption of 
fruit. So much folly in sanitary matters 
thrusts itself upon the public notice that it 
is gratifying to have such a demonstration 
as the vital statistics of the past week 
present that the mass of the population are 
really coming to live more sensibly. 


If there is even a moderate basis of truth 
in the stories now coming from Russia, 
the situation of that State must presently 


be such as has no parallel in the history of | 


That several districts are 
already overrun by the cholera epidemic, 


modern Europe. 


and that other districts are so utterly pros 
trated by famine as to make an early indus 
trial revival out of the question, seems 


to be clearly proved. The informa 
tion has not come through official 
sources; indeed, the authorities at St 


Petersburg are preserving now the same 
It has been 
since then that the Government itself was 
not aware of the failure of the harvest of 
1891 until measures of relief were almost 
too late, and that this was due to the pre 
posterous system of red tape in the impe 
rial administration Provincial 
had to 
appeals and complaints that 
petty 
dresses of local 


silence as a year ago shown 


otticers 


grown so used pigeon-holing 
they cast 
the ad 


who saw the 


aside as annoyances 
assemblies 
coming ruin; so that 
was had been cornered by greedy factors, 
and the horses and cattle of the 
district seized for debt, 
Czar and his Cabinet awoke to the 
It is impossible that equal ignorance should 
prevail regarding the cholera; but no offi 
cial statement comes from St 
and the truth can be guessed at only 
the panic among those who must 
know: the facts That most stringent 
measures have been adopted by 


what wheat there 


famine 


crisis 


Petersburg, 
by 


Rus- 
sia’s western neighbors to stop the in- 
fection at the frontier, and that foreign 
merchant-ships are refusing to touch at 
Odessa, are facts which show the feeling 
of Europe on the question. If a national 
epidemic were to follow a national famine, 
the results upon Russia's future could not 
fail to be of grave significance. The in 


ternal afflictions have saddled enormous 
the and 
public revenue is crippled at the same 


time. The Government's financial 


on Government 
state 


ments defy analysis; yet even they 
have been forced to admit that revenue is 
running so far short of expenditure that 
further borrowing must be resorted to 
The London Economist lately estimated 


from the Russian Finance Minister's state- 





| same 





ments that the vear ISv1 showed an actual 


deficit of $58,000,000. Famine relief ex 


penditures, according to the same author 


ty, must since then have reached $150 


000,000, and are going forward now at tl 
Yet the um 


foreign loans, at the 


rate 





was only S170 


wh) OO ne 


OH) which mav not vet have been ey 
ed from the proces last fall's Paris 
loan. Of this loan, indeed, which broke 
down so sensationally, Ls | 


that all but a fraction remains still unsold 
in the hands of the negotiators 

The ministerial crisis in Norway has at 
last reached its only possible coneclus 
the King has recalled Steen, and the ques 
tion of a separate Norwegian consular se2 
vice is to be reconsidered, whi h means its 


This is the st 
the part of the Norwegian 
At first 
they have finally bee 


acceptance 
demands on 


Parliament 





popular opinion has been overwhelming! 


in their favor. W} this latest claim was 
made to a certain extent a party question 
many Conservatives undoubtedly gave it 
their support. During the past thirty vears 
the commerce of Norway has been fast 


outstripping that of her 
federate, until at pr 
‘of the first commer 


' 
sent she ranks as one 


; x f Woy 
ial Powers of Eu 





the | 





Ft 

Conscious of their actual mmercial su 
| periority, the Norwegian people naturally 
| chafe under a syste that gives to the 

|} Swedish Foreign Office absolute tr 
} over the consular service of both coun 
tries, While e nued opposition might 
|} not, as many fi dissolved the 





| Union, it would 
| creased still further the hostile feeling to 
| Sweden which radicals like BjOrnstjerne 


; > ? 
| BjOrnsen are doing t 


long before the | 


} An old Liberal points out in the Berlin 
Nation that it is only retributive justice 
which has overtaken Bismarck in his con 


troversy with the Emperor. If that 
young man now acts as if he believed 
himself to be the Anointed of the Al 


mighty, before whom all private and na 
tional wishes and interests must give way, 


he is but executing the teaching of the ex- 
Chancellor himself. The prerogatives of 
the Crown have never been more stoutly 


asserted than they were by Bismarck in 


the days when he had his own way 
with the Crown, and did not need 
to distinguish between its prerogatives 


More than once did he face 
a hostile majority in the Reichstag with 


and his own 


the assumption, open or tacit, that popu 
lar representation was only a convenient 
way of getting the nation to acquiesce in 
the Emperor's will, which, after all, was 
the supreme Jaw. That young William 
should have taken all this seriously, and 
applied Bismarck’s teaching to Bismarck 
himself, puts him almost in the light of a 
Greek Nemesis. 
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SENATOR ALDRICH’S SPEECH. 


It is Senator Aldrich’s own fault if the 
reputation he has acquired as the great 
Republican “tariff expert” is largely that 
of an expert juggler with figures. If we 
were roundly to denounce as fraudulent 
the statistics which he brought forward in 
the Senate on Wednesday week, we should 
only be following his example; for no 
man ever surpassed him in repudiating 
figures which make against him. He now 
confidently adduces statistics furnished 
by importers, the Bureau of Statistics, 
United States Consuls, and the Depart- 
ment of Labor, yet in the course of the 
tariff debates of 1890 he cavalierly de- 
clared all these authorities to be un- 
worthy of trust. On August 22, 1890, he 
said, when referred to Mr. Blaine’s fa- 
mous statistics relating to cotton manu- 
factures in England: ‘‘I will simply re- 
ply that the statements are not cor- 
rect.” On July 26, he said: ‘If the 
Senator follows the statements of im- 
porters, he will find himself very often 
misled.” Later in the debate of the same 
day he affirmed: ‘‘ Nothing can be more 
misleading and uncertain than the average 
ad-valorem rates based upon data furnish- 
ed at the Treasury Department.” The 
labor-cost of steel rails as stated by Com- 
missioner Wright, whom he now holds up 
as the highest authority, he flouted with 
similar contempt when the iron and steel 
schedules were under discussion. 

Some other statements of his must be 
referred to while dealing with the question 
of his consistency. Alluding to the mat- 
ter of tin plate, he said last week: 


‘*When the act of 1890 was before the Senate, 
Iexpressed great confidence that within three 
years, if the tin-plate duties were imposed, a 
considerable portion of the tin plate consumed 
in the United States would be of American 
production. I have no reason whatever to 
change the views then expressed. Everything 
that has happened since confirms their cor- 
rectness.’’ 


The Senator is hardly accurate in recall- 
ing his own predictions on this head. On 
August 19, 1890, he said in reference to 
the provision that by 1897 the home pro- 
duction must equal one-third the importa- 
tions: ‘‘I have no reasonable doubt that 
the American producers of tin plate will 
manufacture a very much larger propor- 
tion in every one of the five years 
than one-third.” According to the sta- 
tistics which he himself now brings 
forward, the proportion for tbe first 
year is actually less than one-fiftieth in- 
stead of one-third. This is the way that 
‘‘everything that has happened since ” has 
‘‘confirmed the correctness” of his pre- 
dictions of two years ago. The result 
must make him a little shaky about that 
other risky affirmation of his on Septem- 
ber 30, 1890: ‘‘T am quite willing that the 
future of the protective policy should de- 
pend upon the success or failure of the 
duty imposed by this paragraph ” (the tin- 
plate duty). 

Mr. Aldrich, like his party, has got 
bravely over his scorn of cheap goods. In 





the face of his own avowal, made over 
and over again in the course of the de- 
bates in the Senate two years ago, that 
the higher rates of duty were intended to 
be ‘‘protective” against ‘‘the uniform 
and persistent decline in value during the 
past twenty-five years of all manufactured 
articles,” he now glories in the fact that a 
decline in general prices of 64-100 of 1 
per cent. occurred in the year following 
the McKinley Bill. It remains, neverthe- 
less, to ask what the rate of decline was 
before the McKinley Bill, and what effect 
that measure had upon a movement to- 
wards lower prices for consumers which 
had been going on fora generation. All 
economists of standing now admit that 
for many years the prices of commodities 
have been declining while wages have 
been increasing, relatively or absolutely, 
and in a speech in reply to Mr. Aldrich on 
Friday Mr. Carlisle undertook to show 
that the ‘“ tariff act of 1890 had interfered 
with the natural tendency.” In proof of 
this contention, he adduced prices and 
figures gathered by the Finance Com- 
mittee going to show that the cost of 
living in the United States had increased 
during the period covered by the in- 
vestigation, taking that period as a 
whole, and not singling out one day 
alone for comparison, as Senator Ald- 
rich had done. Then he delivered a 
knock-down blow by showing that the 
increases in wages discoverable by the 
Committee had been mainly in unprotect- 
ed industries, while in protected industries 
wages had, as a whole, declined under the 
operation of the McKinley Bill. He took 
fifteen cases of unprotected labor and 
showed that in them wages had advanced 
75-100 of 1 per cent., and then proved that 
in fifteen instances of protected labor 
wages had gone down 89-100 of 1 per cent. 


We for our part will cite the testimony 
of an expert who will be recognized as 
unimpeachable by Senator Aldrich. We 
refer to Col. W. M. Grosvenor, one of 
the editors of the Tribune, who pub- 
lished in that journal on January 3, 1890, 
under his own name, an_ interesting 
statement of the decline in prices which 
had been going on for some time. He said: 
“From January 27, 1888, to June 3,” 1889, 
the decline was about 14 per cent.” That 
is to say, his investigations ended at the 
very month when the Senate Finance 
Committee took uptheirs. Mr. Grosvenor 
took a period of eighteen months, and 
found a decline in prices of 14 per cent. 
The Senate Committee chose a following 
period of twenty-eight months, and found 
a decline of 64-100 of 1 per cent. Why 
this great contrast? What stopped the 
decline ? Could it have been the McKin- 
ley Bill? 

Now, if the Republicans continued to 
talk as they did two years ago, this show- 
ing would be a great triumph for them. 
They then saw great dangers in cheapness. 
Prices were perilously low, and manufac- 
turers were not making any money. The 
tariff must be put up and prices with it, 





so that they could make more. We 
say that if the Republicans had not aban- 
doned that position, they could now point 
to their handiwork and say: ‘‘See what 
we have done. Prices were declining at 
the rate of 14 percent. in eighteen months. 
Our tariff has checked that ruinous de- 
cline, and done it almost completely in 
spite of the continued decrease in the 
cost of transportation and production.” 
There could be no reply to that. But 
the Republicans have suddenly found 
out that they are great friends of 
cheapness. Their McKinley Bill was 
specially designed to lower prices. If that 
is the case, what an egregious blunder it 
was! While they were letting the tariff 
alone prices were going down rapidly; 
their tinkering with it has almost entirely 
stopped the decline. If they are really 
advocates of low prices, they ought at 
onee to repeal their bill and restore the 
old rates, under which their now lauded, 
but then reprobated, cheapness was in 
full swing. 

In Senator Vest’s brief rejoinder he ac- 
curately expressed the sentiment of his 
party in welcoming the fullest and sharp- 
est discussion of the tariff in all its antece- 
dents and all its effects. What honest 
men want is trustworthy facts honestly and 
intelligently interpreted; and the more of 
them we can get the better. Weregret to 
add that Senator Carlisle showed Senator 
Aldrich to have been guilty of two 
disreputable tricks. That gentleman 
brought forward, as if with the sanction 
of the Finance Committee, certain alleged 
facts relating to the cost of living in 
England, and also as to prices in this 
country in May, 1892. Mr. Carlisle 
stated, and was not contradicted, that 
‘the Committee had made no inves- 
tigation whatever concerning the cost 
of living in England,” and that he had 
learned of the ‘investigation ” into prices 
in May, 1892, ‘‘for the first time when he 
had seen the statement in print.” If Sena- 
tor Aldrich has any explanation to give 
for this shameless attempt to impose upon 
the public, he ought to lose no time about 
it. 


CONNECTICUT’S BALLOT LESSON. 
THE findings of fact in the Phelan case, as 
made by Judge Hall in the Superior Court 
of Connecticut, are the result of what has 
probably been the longest, most vexatious, 
and most complex election trial ever held 
in this country. The case has been in 
court about a year and a half, and con- 
tinuously under trial for some six weeks; 
hearings had to be held in several parts of 
the State, and the summoning of about 500 
witnesses and the investigation of the 
count at more than 200 voting-places be- 
came necessary. The chief value of this 
sharp judicial scrutiny is the light it 
throws on the general subject of secret- 
ballot laws, and especially on the unwis- 
dom of the hybrid type of statute 
which Connecticut adopted in 1889, and 
to which must be charged the disgraceful 
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state of affairs existing in that State to- 
day. 

Let us take a single branch of the out- 
come of this statute as set forth by the 
findings of Judge Hall. In the suit 
of Talcott against Philbrick, wherein Gov- 
ernor Bulkeley figured so discreditably, 
the Supreme Court of the State, inter- 
preting the new Ballot Act, used these 
words: 

‘* What is the ballot? It consists not merely 
of the paper of the prescribed size and quality, 
but also of the required printing thereon. If 
the name of the party may be omitted, so may 
the name of the candidate or office. Jf either 
of the last two is left out, its validity as a bal- 
lot is destroyed.”’ 

The italicized words seem to make it as 
clear as the English language can that the 
Connecticut ballots must be issued pri- 
marily in legal form—that is, with the 
places of all the candidates filled and with 
no blanks whatever,if they are to be valid; 
and subsequent to the election Judge Hall 
himself, in the East Lyme Judge of Pro- 
bate contest, held this view, and went 
still further in saying that the filling of 
the blanks by ‘‘pasters” did not vali- 
date the State ballot on which, un- 
der the Connecticut law, the name of 
the candidate for Judge of Probate is 
printed. Now, the Talcott-Philbrick deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court was rendered 
in September of 1890, or only about two 
months before the State election of that 
year. One would think that it constituted 
sufficient notice to the political parties 
who print and distribute the Connecticut 
ballots that they must contain a full list 
of candidates. 

What were the facts? Of the Prohibi- 
tion ballots, some 3,500 in number, thrown 
at the State election of 1890, nearly two- 
thirds were left blank as to Judge of Pro- 
bate. All the ‘‘Labor” ballots, 209 in 
number, had the same defect, besides a 
blank under the title of State Senator. 
In nine towns the Democratic ballot had 
the same flaw, which, accepting the 
Supreme Court’s language, will in- 
validate some 1,500 ballots. Altogether 
nearly 4,000 ballots out of about 135,000 
thrown in the State bear this defect,or say 
3 per cent. Could any commentary be more 
conclusive as to the arrant folly of letting 
the party managers prepare the ballots 
as the Connecticut ‘‘envelope’’ system 
allows to be done’? Strangely enough, 
too, the Town Moderators, although they 
threw out many ballots for causes legal 
and illegal, did not exclude one on the 
“blank” ground which the Supreme 
Court of the State had set forth so recent- 
ly and so strongly, and which has been a 
leading point of contention on both sides 
in the long Phelan case. 

This error as to blanks, though the most 
serious in the election, but one 
among many. Sixty Democratic ballots 
in the town of Hartland bore the name of 
the party candidate for Senator in an 
other district. All the eighty Democratic 
ballots in the town of Lyme had a mark 
erasing a wrong letter in a candidate's 
name. Forty ballots in Litchfield bore the 
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name of a candidate irregularly spelled 
There were 126 Republican ballots in 
Bridgeport which the Chairman of the local 
Republican Committee allowed to be given 
out with broken type-marks upon them, 
which the Supreme Court may hold to be 
fatal to validity. There were 129 Republi. 
can ballots in North Canaan issued with 
the name of Judge of Probate in hand 
writing. There were ballots folded in a 
peculiar way, ballots ‘‘distinguished by 
pasters with strange names over certain 
minor candidates, ballots folded with po 
litical circulars in the “official” 
lopes, and other errors corrupt or acci 
dental, but all directly due to or greatly 
facilitated by the fact that party manag 
ers, instead of sworn election ofticers, gave 
out the ballots. This has been the fatal 
defect in the present Connecticut election 
law, signed by Gov. Bulkeley after his veto 
of a bill providing for a genuine secret 
and official ballot act modelled on that of 
Massachusetts. 


enve 


In its party aspects the decision of Judge 
Hall is a sharp rebuke of the Republican 
rascality which kept out the minor Demo 
cratic State order 
‘‘hamper” Bulkeley’s administration. By 
the Judge’s finding as to law, Phelan’s 


ofticers in not to 


prima-facie majority of 544 is but slightly 
reduced, and can hardly be overcome by 
any decision which the Supreme Court 
may make next September on the many 
and varied points of law involved, and it 
may be actually increased. Only a single 
vote is changed among the 509 *‘ doublet” 
ballots on which the Republican House 
during the long deadlock has based its 
argument for keeping Phelan out 
The complexities of the case show also 
the utter absurdity of the 
idea that two partisan legislative bodies 
could undertake the investigation of the 
ballots all over the State and reach any 
practical results. The whole Democratic 
State ticket, with the exception of one 
candidate, who is dead, is almost 
be renominated, and at the coming elec- 


Republican 


sure to 


tion we shall have a most valuable test as 
to how far the Republican knaveries have 
touched the electoral conscience of a New 
England State. 

But the prime lesson from the Conmecti- 
cut case is a broader and deeper one than 
party or locality. The Secret-Ballot Act 
of that State was one of those hasty and 
loose-jointed laws expressly devised by 
the politicians as a substitute for Austra- 
lian voting, for ballots really official, 
and for the prevention of bribery and 
terrorism. They intended to pass such a 
law as could easily be violated and dodged, 


| and they have succeeded at the cost of the 


good name of the State, have deadlocked 
the Legislature, and have brought about 
a condition of executive affairs which, at 
times, has very nearly approached chaos 
If here is not a warning against the half 
baked measures by which the politicians 
try so hard to cripple the Australian sys- 
tem, we do not know where such a warn 
ing can be found. 






» 
1 
THE GLUT OF CAPITA! 


f interest 


rate oi 
the theme of an interesting debate in the 
Political Economy Society of Paris Many 
that of M 
Paul Leroy- Beaulieu was the one best sup 


Tue low has been made 


opinions were expressed, but 


ports d by the evidence He quote dthe fine 


simile of Turgot, who deseribed the rate of 
interest as a species of level, below which 
all work, all culture, all industry, all com 
while as it 


merce, Cease ; sinks like the sur 


face of a receding tlood, first mountain-tops 


become tertile islands, then plateaus and 


plains and rich vallevs become available 
But the 


for production NUPArison is not 


altogether accurate, for while a low rate 


of interest makes greater production posal 


ble, it implies under som rcoUMStANnces & 
less proportional return for labor 
For if we Inquire why cap al is re 


munerated, the onlv answer is because it 


is productive, and uf the rate of remunera 
tion declines, other things remaiming un 


changed, it is evid that capital is be 


coming less productive. That this is the 
case in old countries hke France, M Leroy 

Beaulieu) furnished much evidence to 
prove. Such a country is approaching 
the “stationary state The inhabitants 
of a long-settled territory, after a period 
f peace and civ tien, come to be in 
the position of a well todo citizen who 
has adjusted himself to his surroundings 
and adjusted his surroundings to his own 


which he has 
use, he has fur 


wants. He has a house 
gradually adapted to his 
nished it to his taste, his grounds and out 
buildings are substantially finished, he has 
introduced water and provided drainage, he 
and there 


OX nses, 


has a suitable equipage is not 


much, except current upon 


which it is very necessary for him to spend 
any considerable sums. Were he to do so, 


the gratification he would derive would 


bein a diminished ratio to the expenditure, 
which is precisely analogous to a lessened 
return upon the capital of a nation 

In a long-settled « like France, 


the system of highways is practically com 


ountry 


plete, and most of the necessary railways 


have been constructed. Suitable public 
buildings have been erected, and such 
drainage and waterworks as the senti 


ment of the 
supplied 


country demands have been 
Of course there is an indefinite 
tield for future improvements, but these 
improvements are not indispensable; they 
are of the nature of luxuries rather than 
necessaries. Accordingly of late years even 
the French Government has admitted that 
the main-features of its extravagant 
scheme of internal improvements have been 
completed, and has decreased the amount 
The 
that the field for the productive employ- 


of its budget signification of this is 
ment of capital has been narrowed; that 
new investments of capital are less pro- 
ductive than formerly. There will be new 
railroads built, but they will have less ad- 
vantageous lines than the old. There will 
be new mines opened, but they will not be 
so rich as those that have been worked. 
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proved profitable, but that attempted at 
the Isthmus of Panama has shown that 
such profits are not necessarily to be de- 
rived from similar works in the future. 
In corroboration of these propositions, M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu enumerates the financial 
institutions, such as the Comptoir d’Es- 
compte, that have collapsed and disappear- 
ed of recent years in France without be- 
ing replaced by others, or that have been 
reorganized with diminished capital. 
Some new institutions, it is true, have 
been created, but they are comparatively 
insignificant, and, almost without excep- 
tion, their stocks are below par. Such new 
railroads as have been built since 1871 are 
supported only by guarantees. They may 
amount in length to 20,000 kilometres, 
and on not more than 3,000 or 4,000 
is the traflic sufficient to bring any 
return to the capital invested. In gene- 
ral, M. Leroy-Beaulieu concludes, after a 
careful survey of the principal channels 
followed by capital, that the investments of 
the last twenty years have been notably 
inferior in their financial results to those 
of the twenty years preceding. 


Turning to England, we learn from the 
Economist that the channels of invest- 
ment for capital have been greatly nar- 
rowed. Fewer foreign loans have been 
made, fewer railroads have applied for 
additional capital than formerly. The 
total called for in 1891 was £105,000,000 
against £143,000,000 during the previous 
year, and £190,000,000 in 1889. Moreover, 
in spite of the current low rates of inte- 
rest, the foreign and colonial borrowers 
have had to accept harder terms, showing 
that it is not thought that their use of new 
money will be so productive as their use 
of that which they have hitherto expend- 
ed. The Dominion of Canada sold its 
bonds this year for 92 per cent., while in 
1888 it got 95 per cent. The same thing 
took place in Indian stock, the minimum 
being fixed at 94, whereas two years ago 
it was 99 per cent. It is but three years 
since the Australian colony Victoria re- 
ceived over 103 for a loan, while this year 
it has been obliged to place the minimum 
as low as 92 in order to borrow what it 
wants. 

In point of fact, if we take a survey of 
the world, the field for investment has 
been in many ways greatly narrowed. 
Most national governments have shown 
the tendency long since remarked by 
Adam Smith, and borrowed until they 
were either bankrupt or so near it that no 
one would lend them any more. The Eng- 
lish investor has tried every government 
under the sun, and, after a tolerably uni- 
form experience of disaster, has about stop- 
ped lending for lack of borrowers not 
already in default. Little more money will 
go for the present into South America, not 
much more to Canada or to Australia or to 
India, until the silver problem is settled. 
Italy has reached her borrowing limit, and 
Russia has passed it. Spain and Portugal 


can offer no inducements, and it might 
almost be said that there is now not a gov- 





ernment that has any occasion to borrow 
that could do soto advantage. And what 
is true of governments is to a considerable 
extent true of the corporations within 
their limits. While it is a fact that 
in many parts of the world there are 
still great opportunities for the employ- 
ment of capital, yet these opportunities 
are not upon the whole equal to those that 
have already been utilized, nor are they 
relatively so numerous as before. Even 
where these opportunities are as extensive 
and intrinsically attractive as in this 
country, there are a good many reasons 
why foreign investors should prefer to 
keep their money in their own hands. As 
we pointed out a year ago, if we should 
come to a silver basis, it would ruin most 
of our railroads, for they would be pre- 
vented by existing statutes from charging 
more than certain prescribed rates, which 
they would receive in silver, while all 
other prices would rise. We may feel 
now that we have escaped this danger, 
but it will naturally be some time before 
we can impart this confidence to for- 
eigners. 








ENGLISH ELECTIONEERING DODGES. 


THE brutality which marked the late elec- 
toral contests in Great Britain was no 
novelty in English methods of political 
warfare, and therefore need not be dwelt 
upon; but some of the more amusing elec- 
tioneering contrivances resorted to, and 
strange electoral results arrived at in con- 
sequence, are worth remarking. The 
stringency of the Corrupt Practices Act 
makes even indirect bribery of voters a 
perilous business, and is responsible for 
some of the shifts adopted. It is an old 
trick, however, for candidates to ‘‘identify 
themselves with local institutions,” or, in 
plain English, subscribe to local charities 
or what not in return for votes. This pro- 
cess was carried to a novel extreme in Lon- 
don in the last election, where more than 
one candidate not only gave a subscription 
to associations in his district, but actually 
joined them. Several cases are reported of 
West End Tories standing for East End con- 
stituencies, who made much of the local 
friendly societies and local clubs, and be- 
came members of the ‘‘ Loyal Friends,” the 
‘‘Ancient Shepherds,” the ‘‘ Buffaloes,” 
the ‘‘ Druids,” and so on. It is, no doubt, 
a great promoter of true democracy to 
put yourself in a position to be clapped on 
the back as a fellow-Ancient Shepherd by 
a great many constituents; and if they 
give you their votes as a further mark of 
good feeling, where is the corruption in 
that? 

Several metropolitan districts witnessed 
the application of an original form of so- 
cial influence in the shape of ‘‘at homes” 
or ‘‘drawing-rooms” given by wealthy 
candidates as a means of ingratiating 
themselves with their working-class con- 
stituents. This yields a beautiful demon- 
stration of social equality. An account of 
one of these affairs says that ‘‘the work- 





ingmen soon find much to interest them 
in the delicate fabric of the carpet, in the 
antique furniture and the old china.” This 
method of securing political support must 
have been too great an affront to self-re- 
specting workingmen to bring much suc- 
cess, but it deserves mention among the 
electioneering novelties of the year. An- 
tique furniture and old china have not 
been unknown in American campaigning, 
though we have taken the terms more 
literally, and meant the rough furnishing 
of the ‘‘cabin” to which it was once 
thought necessary that every ‘‘man of the 
people” should be able to trace back his 
career. The snobbishness of one case is 
about the same as that of the other. 

However strictly the election laws may 
suppress bribery, there seems to be no way 
in which they can arrest campaign ca- 
nards. An amusing collection of the il- 
lusions under which many voters cast 
their ballots could be made from the nume- 
rous cases reported in the English papers. 
These fancied political issues were some- 
times the work of the freeman’s own 
muddled head, and sometimes the natural, 
if not designed, effect of statements made 
in election addresses, speeches, and post- 
ers. Thus, one correspondent of the Times 
writes: 

**T was told last week by a very intelligent 
hospital porter resident in Battersea, and a 
strong supporter of Mr. Burns, that many of 
the workingmen in that division were in favor 
of home rule simply because they thought it 
would lead to work being found for all Irish- 
men in Ireland, and would thus prevent them 
from overcrowding the English labor market 
as at present.”’ 

As an offset to this may be quoted the 
statement of a member of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation: 


‘*T have been for the past ten days with a 
friend speaking and working in Mid Bucks for 
the Glaustonian candidate, each taking differ- 
ent villages and meetings; and my triend was 
told, inthe presence of another lady, by the 
wife of a workingman, that her husband would 
vote for the Unionist, as he had been told 
that if a home-rule Lill were passed all the 

ople in the village would have to become 

Roman Catholics or else be burnt with fagots 
on the village green. My friend came across 
the same belief in another and distant village, 
and I came upon traces of it in various places 
in the division, so that it had evidently been 
systematically set about.’ 

To these novel phases of the home- 
rule question, as that question shapes 
itself in the intellect of the English elect- 
or, must be added another, furnished 
by a Gladstonian poster in East Wilts. 
The candidate in that constituency inter- 
preted home rule to mean ‘local seif-gov- 
ernment for Ireland and for the villages 
of England,” and was said to have got 
many votes from those who expected to 
see a village council set up on thespot. At 
any rate, the district gave a Liberal gain 
of one, though the victory may have been 
due in part to the other war-cry of the can- 
didate: ‘‘ If they wanted the price of bread 
to go back to three and four shillings a gal- 
lon, let them go and vote for the Tory 
party.” In fact, the defeated Tory candi- 
date attributes his overthrow to the latter 
cry, writing to the Times: ‘‘The laborers, 
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and especially their wives, honestly believ 
ed that if I were elected, food would go to 
famine-prices, and the line they took was 
‘It mayn’t be true, but we won't give ’em 
a chance.’ I can safely say I have never 
seen so violent or revengeful a spirit as was 
exhibited by the wives of the laborers at 
the end of my contest.’’ Such incidents 
illustrate the fatal as wellas wholly gratui 
tous blundering of Lord Salisbury'’s pro 
tection speech at Hastings. 

The workings of political argument on 
the peasant mind are usually a great mys 
tery, and some of the reasoning processes 
of Hodge in the late election are curious 
enough as reported. ‘‘ Yes,” 
sex elector, ‘‘I’m against home rule, but 
certainly Lord H—— do manage his cows 
terrible well.” It is obvious that, in sucha 
case, the far-away and abstract bogey, 
home rule, will not count for as much 
as that wonderful knack with the cows, in 
evidence on the spot every day, and that 
Lord H—— will get the coveted vote. 
Mr. Schnadhorst is about the only Liberal 
prophet who came out of the campaign 
with any reputation left, and the accura 
cy of his predictions in regard to the 
county that he 
know his peasants as well as George Eliot 
or Mr. Hardy himself. 


said a Sus- 


elections shows must 


THE GENERAL ELECTION IN IRELAND. 
DUBLIN, July 23, 1892. 

THE Irish National politician would indeed 
have been thought a Cassandra who, three 
years ago, should have predicted that the gen 
eral election would come and go without an 
immediate triumphant settlement 
Home Rule being assured. 
mountain-side, we have reached what long ap- 
peared to be the summit, and yet now cther 
heights remain to be surmounted. There is, 
however, no reason for discouragement. Ire- 


regarding 
Like toilers up a 


land has passed more safely through the or- 
deal than could at all reasonably have been 
expected. Ifa satisfactory settlement within 
the next few years can be attained, it will be 
more enduring than if one had been snatched 
six years ago. We are working not for a pass 
ing political triumph, but for all time. Our 
difficulty has long been the disgrace of West- 
ern civilization. i 

lution is of greater importance than the few 
years more or less spent inits attainment. Th: 
human mind is, however, prone to adapt itself 


The ccmpleteness of its so- 


to circumstances, and it is not always easy to 
judge the degrees in which the inevitable and 
the best affect our thoughts and judgment. The 
more the events and tendencies of the past ten 
years are considered, the more ce 
should be to make the best of present sur- 
roundings. Well-disposed peoyle of all parties 
in the United Kingdom have been sobered. We 
are in the same boat and have common inte 


ntent we 


rests, and we have common dangers to face. 
The fusillading at Homestead concerns us as 
well as you. 

The elections prove that the force of 





Home Rule movement in Lreland has somewhat 
weakened. 
alist representatives ; 


We had eighty-five united Nation 
we have now but eighty, 
nine of whom are unpledged, independent ad- 
herents only. But seeing the extent to which 
land reform has calmed the agrarian agita- 
tion, it may be that the present is a more re- 
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markable evidence of national desires than 


were the elections of IS85 and 1SS6 Phe oppe 
sition in Ireland to Home Rule has undoubt 
edly strengthened. Notwithstanding the fact 
that a larger proportion of the present Na 
tionalist members are Protestants, the politi 
eal cleavage between Protestants and Catholics 
We must, how 
ever, remember that the movement at first 


is more apparent than ever. 


took the ascendency party by surprise. They 
have since had ample time to recruit and dress 
their ranks, to boycott and frighten weaker 
brethren into agreement. They have brought 
up their numbers from eighteen to twenty- 
three. 
will, without doubt, again warm many into na- 


The sun of a Home Rule vicerovalty 
tional feeling; and there is nothing in their 
opposition to lead us to doubt that they would 
quickly make the best of an accomplished set 

tlement and merge their interests in the inte 
rest of the country at large. Recent deve luy 

ments ought to assure them regarding theu 
own strength, and the impossibility of impos 
ing upon them legislation or disabilities of a 
class or sectarian character. 

Ireland returns altogether 108 members. So 
long as our affairs are managed in the Impe 
rial Parliament, any reduction of this nugiber 
on the ground of reduction in population would 
be unfair. For the first forty years of the 
union our population would have entitled us to 
150 in excess of this number; and for nearly 
forty years more we were entitled to a num 
ber, gradually decreasing, in excess of our 108, 
It is only within the past tifteen years that 
we have been in excess, Of the 108, So 
are, as has been said, for Home Rule, 28 
against. Of the 2 counties, 25 are com 
pletely Nationalist, 2 completely Conservative ; 


in 5 the representation is mixed, Ulster 


is a purely geographical expression. Neitl 





t nor the other provinces have any legal 


existence. Since the abolition of the presi 
dentships early in the seventeenth century, 
the provincial 


torical basis. 


divisions have had no_ his 
The provincial idea has place 
only in the minds of persons residing in the 
northeast of the country. Never elsewhere 
in the island is a man heard to confine his 
thoughts or his interests to his own province 
In Belfast alone is a time kept (one minute 
at of Dul 


that the relative numbers of 
if 





ferent from ths 





and a half fast) di 


Yet, rememberit 








the re prese ntatives in ister was used as an 


argument against “ U/steria,” it is richt to note 





that there is now in the province a majority of 
19 to lta 1 


16 in its favor. 


cainst Home Rule, instead of 


Cavan, Donegal, and Mona 


ghan are mpletely National; Antrim and 
Derry, Conservative; in Armagh, Down, Fer 
managh, and Tyrone the representation is di 


vided. Regarding the rest of Ireland, Dublin 
l 





niversity is, has alwavs been, Conserva 
tive. S ( Dublin fell to the Con 
servatives in ght. and one Dublin city 
seat thr ivision The rest of Ireland 





rhe divisions of opinion in the country have 
perbaps never before been more fairly repre- 
sented. Five of the 25 Conservatives call them- 
selves Liberal Unionists. The name, apart 
from Conservative, has, however, no political 
significance whatever in Ireland. The chief 
interest centred round the struggle between 
Nationalists and the Parnellites, who, where 
the Conservatives had no men of their own 
up, received from them all possible support, 
i terial. No stranger political 
combination has been perfected than that 
ught about in Ireland between the party 
ged to oppose Home Rule in any form, and 
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once insures acceptance into favor by Conserva 
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consideration to en and professional 


men. Parnellism is strong among country 


doctors and solicitors, bank clerks, railway 
officials, and others who up to the date of Mr. 


Parnell’s fall had ke pt clear of polities, or at 


the most taken 


but a half-hearted interest 
therein. 

Grave danger is to be anticipated from the 
ill-concealed determination of many members 
of the Parnelilite 


tion that the attainment of Home Rule with- 


party to justify the conten 


out Mr. Parnell’s leadership is an impossibility. 
The worst may arise from the apparent ease 


with which we lend ourselves to factionism; 
our tendency rather to level down than level 
up; the ear we give to catch cries and biting 
political criticism; our fear of ridicule, An 
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Irish audience is easily imposed upon by a 
rowdy minority, and shamed out of its real 
feelings and better self by a glib speaker. We 
have an inherent dread of differing face to face 
from those whose good opinion we desire to 
conserve. ‘lhe healthiest and best develop- 
ments of Irish Catholicism, the entire sym- 
pathy and respect which have heretofore 
existed between the clergy and the people, 
are, it appears to many, seriously threatened. 
lt is difficult to say to what extent this arises 
from the spread of modern ideas and inter- 
course with other countries, to what extent 
from the degree to which the clergy are lead- 
ing more comfortable lives apart from the 
laity. Any one who knows Ireland well may 
be pardoned for not desiring to have to pass 
through a period in which the people of the 
country generally would be divorced in sym- 
pathy from the clergy of that faith which has 
been and is to them the highest exposition of 
spiritual life and hope. 

The labor question, whatever it may be, 

both in Great Britain and in Ireland, might 
prove a serious complication. Disaster would 
assuredly follow any serious attempt to justify 
Mr. Davitt’s assumption that the Irish party 
is practically a “labor” party. Our English 
friends upon the whole have assuredly grasped 
the principles upon which a sound social fabric 
can be built up in Ireland; they have dis- 
counted the contention that the peace which 
here reigns at present is due to Mr. Balfour’s 
policy of perpetual cvercion. Those who were 
attracted to an excited consideration of the 
Irish question, as something curious and novel, 
through the turmoil and imprisonments of the 
earlier years of Mr. Balfour’s régime, have 
gradually slid back into the ranks of Conserva- 
tism. 
When all is said, it must be apparent that if 
Ireland is true to herself, she holds the politi- 
cal game in her own hands. There are, how- 
ever, tendencies apart from politics that make 
against her settled and solid growth. Travel- 
ling round the country, I asked why athletic 
clubs, literary associations, and music were not 
more thoroughly cultivated, and 1 was almcst 
invariably told that the best members soon 
sought a wider sphere for their talents in Great 
Britain and the United States. Wandering out 
early one morning from a country town for 
fresh air, during the height of the election, 
I looked over a beautiful prospect of land and 
sea. “What a country this might be!” I ex- 
claimed to a young stranger who stood beside 
me. “And yet, what hope is there?” he re- 
joined. “Of four hundred school-fellows, I can 
count but five at home, while during a resi- 
dence of a few months on the Californian slope 
I met thirty-six of them.” 2, 2. 


THE DECORATIONS AT CHICAGO. 
Lonpon, July 14, 1892. 


THE papers and magazines of late have been 
full of the Chicago Exhibition. The buildings 
have been described, the results foretold—in a 
word, every detail so accurately explained 
that one wonders what will remain to be said 
when this newest World’s Fair opens. Then it 
will be time, I suppose, to begin to talk about 
the Paris show of 1900. Despite all that has 
been written, however, I have seen but little 
reference to the proposed mural decoration of 
two of the larger buildings. And yet nothing 
in the entire Exhibition is even now of more 
importance to the artist and the public alike. 
It is not only because one looks forward with 
interest to learn what men of such distinction 
as Mr, MacEwen and Mr. Melchers will accom- 











plish when working on a large scale and carry- 
ing outa definite decorative scheme; but their 
designs will, in all probability, give the art of 
the painter in America that impetus in the 
right direction which it has so long needed. 


It is true that the manner in which commis- 
sions have been intrusted to the different ar- 
chitects employed has established an admirable 
precedent. And again, it speaks well for public 
undertakings in the future that the advan- 
tage of securing the advice of Mr.St.Gaudens 
for all sculptural decorations has been recog- 
nized. The least appreciative man who has 
followed the illustrations in recent articles on 
the subject in the Century must admit that the 
Exhibition will lose nothing by the substitution 
of the sculptor for the old time-honored cheap 
stone mason. Of course, of this the artist 
never had a doubt. I felt the gain still more 
keenly when, in Paris, I saw in Mr. MacMon- 
nies’s studio the model of the great fountain, 
and, above all, the colossal figures of Time and 
Fame, upon which he was then at work, and 
which are almost Michael-Angelesque in their 
dignity and the beauty and impressiveness of 
their colossal proportions, and in the vigor of 
their modelling. Indeed, while the model 
could not quite satisfy me as to the ultimate 
effect of the fountain as a whole, of the power 
displayed and success attained in each indi- 
vidual figure there could be only one way of 
thinking. 

However, when all is said, it is to the deco- 
ration of the interior tlat special interest is 
attached. Our absurd modern picture exhi- 
bitions show more and more with every year 
the demoralizing effect of the false conditions 
under which the modern painter labors. 
Painting, as well as sculpture, may be said to 
be dependent upon architecture; its main end 
is decoration, and if the artist does not know 
the building or the walls which he is to deco- 
rate, it is by a mere fluke that his designs, 
when placed in private room or public hall, 
fulfil this end. However good in themselves, 
their effect may be entirely destroyed by in- 
congruous surroundings. The reason why 
thirteenth and fourteenth-century frescoes 
seem to-day such marvels, the reason why our 
so-called decorative artist (as though the very 
name artist did not imply the prefix decora- 
tive) despairs of rivalling them, is because the 
old men did not work in the dark, as it were, 
but knew from the beginning the interior they 
were to decorate and its architectural charac- 
teristics, how the light would fall upon their 
designs, and with what other decorations these 
would be expected to harmonize. Nothing has 
so helped to bring art in France to its present 
high standard (from which, however, it now 
threatens to fall rapidly away) as the chance 
given to distinguished artists to decorate im- 
portant public buildings. Much of the best 
contributions to the two Salons are always the 
ceilings and panels for the Paris Hdétel de 
Ville, or that of some other large French 
town: the Panthéon has been the best of train- 
ing-schools. Puvis de C.avannes, Besnard, 
Laurens, Chabas have all achieved their 
greatest triumphs in fulfilling these municipal 
or State commissions. With us there is the 
constant outcry that we have no genuine 
American art. Art knows no nationality; but 
if this means that we have no artists who have 
done great work in America, it is simply be- 
cause none have been allowed to prove what 
they can really do. What can a man accom- 
plish who paints for an exhibition where his 
picture must somehow attract attention; 
where, if it be without striking eccentricity of 
subject or treatment, likelier than not it is 





passed unnoticed? The painting for picture 
shows tells nothing, and, unfortunately, few 
Americans can afford to paint for any other 
object than to exhibit in galleries, large or 
small. If the artistic development of illustra- 
tion has been almost phenomenal since the 
days of Menzel, it is chiefly because illustra- 
tors have had the great advantage of knowing 
where and how their drawings were to be used. 
Like the painters of old, they have been able 
to work in broad daylight. A step in advance 
was taken when Mr. Abbey and Mr. Sargent 
were invited to decorate the Boston Fublic 
Library; but I understand that the commis- 
sion intrusted to them is due to private muni- 
ficence. On the other hand, the decoration of 
the Chicago Exhibition buildings is a public 
undertaking, and, though the designs will be 
seen but temporarily, they should appeal toa 
far larger audience. ‘This is why one cannot 
help hoping that much good will result from 
them. 

The Chicago scheme does not err on the side 
of over-claboration.* In the Palace of the 
Liberal Arts there is to be a decoration over 
each of the four doorways, two to be painted 
by Mr.MacEwen and two by Mr. Melchers. 
Of the qualifications of these artists for the 
task it is useless to speak. Their work is well 
known at home and in Paris, where they are 
among the most conspicuous contributors to 
one or the other of the Salons. Wherever they 
have exhibited, they have received medals, 
both are hors concours in Paris, and, if deco- 
rations count for anything, they have plenty 
toshow. Many of their canvases have been of 
fairly large Salon dimensions, but as yet they 
have never attempted anything on the scale 
of the designs they are now preparing for 
Chicago. When I was in Paris, they had made 
their preparatory sketches and were just be- 
ginning to carry these out, though the final 
work will be done on the spot in Chicago, 
which is as it should be: effects of light and 
color can then be modified or strengthened un- 
til they are in perfect harmony with their 
actual surroundings. Their subjects are appro- 
priate to a Palace of the Liberal Arts: Music, 
Art, Industry, and Sport; and the treatment 
they have decided upon is no less in keeping 
with the architectural design of the building. 
The architects have chosen classic models: Mr. 
MacEwen and Mr. Melchers have deserted for 
the time their favorite Dutch peasants’ cos- 
tumes and backgrounds for classical forms 
and composition. It is too soon to consider 
these critically; they must first be seen on 
the walls they are meant to decorate. Until 
then there is nothing more to be said, unless 
1 add that Mr. MacEwen’s figures will almost 
all be draped, while those by Mr. Melchers will 
be mostly nude. And really, since their talent 
as painters has long since been tested, it is 
with their power as decorators that we are now 
concerned; and of it no judgment can be 
formed until the work is completed. The 
future of art in the United States must be in- 
fluenced, for good or for ill, by the measure of 
their accomplishment. 

In the Woman’s Building, also, the chief 
decorations are confined to the two doorways. 
Here the artists appointed are, naturally, 
women: Miss Cassatt and Mrs. MacMonnies. 
Both, like Mr, MacEwen and Mr. Melchers, 
live, for part of the year at least, and work, 
in Paris. Miss Cassatt isa woman whose repu- 
tation, though she exhibits seldom, was long 





*It has been considerably en arged since our cor- 
respondert wrute, and we understand that Messrs. 
Sargent, Vedder, simmons, Weir, Kenyon Cox, 
Beckwith, lwachtman, Maynard, Metcalf,and others 
are to be given achance to show what they can do 
in decorative painti: g.—EbD. NATION, 
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since made. When she has exhibited, it has 
been in the Salon des Indépendants, a fact 
which at once explains her methods and sym- 
pathies. Her name, however, is far better 
known than her work; that this is good is 
certainly the opinion of such men as Manet 
and Degas, Pissarro and Monet, whose friend 
and fellow-worker she has always been. It is 
the modern woman glorified by Worth she in- 
tends to treat; and with her, as with Mr. Mac- 
Ewen and Mr. Melchers, while one may be sure 
of what she will get out of her subject, one has 
yet to learn how well she can adapt it and her 
methods to large murai decoration. Mrs. 
MacMonnies has still her own name to make; 
hers is an opportunity afforded to few women 
of her age, but she could have no better in- 
centive. 

In the Woman’s Building, therefore, as in 
the Palace of the Liberal Arts, interest for the 
artist centres. There will be, no doubt, much 
that is delightful in the exhibition of pictures, 
which promises to be second in completeness 
only to that of Paris in 1889. But whatever 
the pleasure it can give, whatever the service 
it can render to the student, we already know 
not only the uses but the abuses of the picture 
gallery; we have yet to learn the importance 
and extent of the artistic outcome in America 
of the new departure in the mural decoration 
of public buildings. N.N. 


HUGO’S JOURNEYS IN FRANCE AND 
BELGIUM. 
PaRIs, July 21, 1892. 

‘HE literary executors of Victor Hugo seem 
bent on publishing as many volumes as they 
can: nothing shall be lost, not even a line, of 
what the great poet left in his drawers. 
Would he have published all that is given to 
us? I doubt it; he was one of those men who 
do their thinking pen in hand and throw every- 
thing on paper. Many of these notes hardly 
deserve the honor which is now paid to them; 
they often make us think of the “dormitat 
Homerus.” Few people, on the whole, will 
take the trouble to read the “ThéAtre en li- 
berté,” “La fin de Satan,” “Choses vues,” 
“Toute la Lyre,” “Les Jumeaux,” “Amy Rob- 
sart.” There isa volume in preparation under 
the title ‘Ocean’; we may almost guess what 
its contents will be—what an accumulation of 
adjectives, whatcomparisons! Pierre Loti has 
made us a little fastidious by publishing bis 
‘Pécheur d’Islande,’ and he has also tired us 
somewhat with descriptive literature. 

I confess having opened with some diftidence 
a new volume called ‘En voyage: France et 
Belgique,’ though I am fond of reading 
books of travel. I must acknowledge, how- 
ever, that I was agreeably disappointed; 1 
found in the volume the real Victor Hugo, 
young, ardent for medizval architecture, with 
all the fire of the Romantic school in him. 
The Romantic movement was a true revival; 
the Romanticists professed a great love of the 
past, of Gothic as opposed to Classic architec- 
ture. ‘Notre Dame de Paris’ was an apothe- 
osis of the Gothic style. We see in this new 
volume how Victor Hugo studied carefully 
the architecture of the middle ages; his jour- 
neys in Normandy, Brittany, Flanders, had 
this study for their principal object. 

In order to understand the importance of the 
Romantic movement from this special point of 
view of architecture, you must remember 
what was the state of things towards 1830. 
Gothic art was absolutely despised; the finest 
churches built during the middle ages had been 
dishonored in every way by whitewashing, by 
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the addition of incongruous ornaments, having 
no relation whatever with the noble art which 
is 

many other places. The Catholic clergy, who 


bad erected the cathedra’s of Chartres ar 


might have been the guardian of the trea 

sures of this great art, were absolutely igno 

rant, and sacrificed everything to the vapid and 
gaudy stvle which now goes under the name of 
the Jesuitical style. ‘Ihe reaction began with 
the first efforts of the Romantic school. Cha 

teaubriand, in his ‘Genius of Christianity,’ 
was one of its unconscious though most power 

ful instruments. Victor Hugo entered early 
the tist of those who looked on every form of 
art as the legitimate offspring of a certain 
state of civilization. ‘The influence of the Ro- 
mantic school was strong enough to oblige the 
Government to appoint a Commission on His 

torical Monuments and provide it with funds 
for the restoration of these mcnuments. 
This Commission, which has a permanent 
existence, has done a very good = work; 
it has saved hundreds of monuments from 
utter destruction; restorations have, under 
its guidance, been done with great skill, 
with a feeling of great respect for the spi 

rit of the past. Mérimée was long one of its 
members, and his reports on the monuments 
which he visited as one of the Inspectors of the 
Commission are extremely interesting and 
have become very dear, because ve ry tew co 
pies of them were printed at the time. You 
may safely say that when a church or a mo- 
nument has had the good fortune to be classed 
as one of our historical monuments, and thus 
to come under the supervision of the State, it 
is saved for ever; for our new Republicans are 
no iconoclasts—they have more wisdom than 
their predecessors of 1708, t eV respect every 

where the emblems, the symbols of the past; 
they did not, even, after the fall of the Second 
Empire, obliterate the monuments which bad 
been built under Napoleon III. Let each pe 


1d 





riod leave some trace of itself beh 

This brings me to a question I have often 
heard discussed among architects, and you 
will tind it discussed in Victor Hugo’s notes 
if you have before you a church built in the 
Roman style or in the Gothie style, is it proper 
to demolish a tine altar built in the seventeenth 
century or in the eighteenth century, a beau 
tiful pulpit in the style of later ages’ I, for 
one, do not believe so. It is essential, in a 
work of restoration, to have as much unity as 
possible in the great architectural lines, though 
we often see a Roman choir annexed to a 
Gothic nave; but, desirable as it is to respect 


the architectural ideas of the past, the lines 


t 
‘ 
which give to a monument its essential charac- 


ter, its physiognomy, it does not seem to me | ° 


necessary to enter too mucb into the details 
which are purely ornamental, As we see in a 
geological section strata succeeding strata, let 
each century leave its mark on the fundamental 
groundwork of the first age of a monument. 
See how much variety there is in San Marco 
in Venice, in the church of 


—a variety, truly, of detatls 


fonreale in Sicily 





which does not 
preclude a powerful unity in the initial concep 
tion. Surely, if you build a new Gothic 
church in America, it is proper to introduce 
Gothic ornamentation in all its details; but 
why should we clear an old Gothic church of 





a number of beautiful ornaments and addi 
tions left by succeeding centuries, if these 
ornaments and additions do not distigure the 
whole® 

But to return to Victor Hugo. He was an 
ardent admirer of the relics of the middle ages, 
and his enthusiasm is at times quite touching. 
He invents admirable expressions in describing 
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an old church. It is quite pleasant to travel 


with him, and his indignation against the 





modern iconoclasts is catching. 

“Tam indignant at the devastations I meet 
with at every step. At Alencon, a grave and 
tine statue of white marble, dressed like Marie 
le Medicis, breaks its nose on the darkest wall 
of the church At Mayenne, a horrid white 
prison is stupidly builtin the middle of the old 
castle. At Pontorson, on an admirable piece 
of an altar of the Renaissance, the curé has 
put the most stupid of confessionals. You 
walk thus on a bas-relief of the sixteenth cen- 
tury which re presents the Pentecost At Dol, 
a tomb of the Re naissance is fal ig to pPleces, 
At Avranches, there remained a fine pillar of 
the cathedral; it has been demolished At 
Coutances, the whole cathedral is a scandal 
An ogive of the fourteenth century has been 
deformed in order to receive an absurd altar 
with a golden sun, which cost four thousand 





rancs, ‘lwo great walls of plaster have been 
built across the transept At Saint-La, 
they allow an admirable church to fall which 
has two spires as fine as the great spire of 


Saint-Denis, ets 


This was written in 1836; we have improved 
since, but there are many places and things 
which are going to ruin, notwithstanding the 
efforts ot the State, of the department, of 


the clergy—which is less ignorant of archi 





tecture than in old times 1d the generosity 
of many patrons of art and lovers of history 

The notes on Normandy are certainly, even 
now, worth reading, as Normandy is extremely 
rich in monuments 

“I have seen,” says Hugo, “all the beautiful 
cities of the shores of the Manche Bayeux, 
which has an admirable cathedral; Caen, 
where | counted on my arrival fifteen spires. 
At every moment, in the smallest village, vou 
hnd these admirable stone spires, which rise, 
strangely enough, from a very small church, 
like beautiful flowers of the field on the top of 
an ugly plant in the evening we walk, Nar 
teuil and |, in the cities; we lose ourselves in 
the tortuous streets, and we-have only to lift 
our e¥es to see at every step toe high stax pies 
f cathedrals which make magnificent chim- 
neys to miserable roofs.” 

The wonderful descriptive powers ot Victor 
Hugo are shown in these notes, almost at 
every page. His descriptions of the sea, for 
nstance, are among the finest pages he ever 
wrote; but how can you translate such descrip- 
tions inte another language? In a letter from 
fréport (a little town near Eu) to his friend 
Louis Boulanger, the painter, he says: 

‘Il went towards evening to the seashore. 


the moon was rising, the tide was rising; the 
shing-beats came bobbing out one after an 


other from the narrow passage of Tre- 
port. A great brown mist covered the sea 
horizon, into which the sails eutered, simplify- 
ing themselves. At my feet the ocean ad 





vanced step by step. The waves came and 
~overed each other lke the slates of a roof in 
building. ‘lhe wind was high, the whole hori 
on Was covered with green and trembling 
spots; over all this an awful noise, a sombre 
aspect, and the great muslin of the foam 
which tore itself on the rocks. It was fine and 
monstrous. The sea was in despair; the moon 
was sinister. How strange to see this im- 
mense, mysterious chimera, with its thou- 
sands of scales, lifting itself painfully towards 
the pale, cadaverous face which attracts it 
from a distance of 0,000 leagues, as the ser- 
pent attracts the bird! What is this fascina- 
tion in which the ocean plays the part of the 
bird®” 


Hugo excels in the description of something 
awful and mysterious; he delights in it. He 
is the poet of the night. 


“| have always liked to travel during the 
twiight hours. It is the moment when 
nature deforms itself and becomes fantastic. 
The houses have luminous eyes; the elms have 
sinister profiles, they throw themselves back- 
wards as if they laughed; the plain is nothing 
but a dark line which the crescent of the 
moon pierces with its horn and slowly disap- 
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pears; the heaps of corn along the roads look 
like phantoms conversing in a low voice, At 
times you meet ashepherd standing, who gazes 
at you with a strange look. Your ene 
moans feebly and complains of fatigue; the 
iron pieces, the wheels, give each their little 
note, high or low. You hear from time to 
time in the distance the noise of bells; .t in- 
creases, then diminishes, and is no longer 
heard. It is some other carriage which is on 
a distant road. Whither is it going? Whence 
does it come? By the light of the constella- 
tions, which make a hundred magniticent 
figures in the sky, you see around you sleeping 
faces; it seems as if the carriage were full of 
dreams.” 


It is odd to read such things in letters; they 
are the outpourings of a poetic mind. You 
find in every line the poet who personifies na- 
ture and who lives “dans son réve étoilé.” 





Correspondence. 





THE CONJUNCTION LIKE. 


To THe Epitor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: According to the late Professor W. B. 
Hodgson, in his Errors in the Use of English 
(1881), ‘* the adverb like is often improperly, 
because needlessly, employed for like as or 
simply as’’; and, for the employment of it 
thus characterized, he quotes, with others, 
Mr. Henry Mayhew and Professor Bonamy 
Price, besides Charles Dickens’s ‘‘ Nobody will 
mies her like I shall.’’ 


i Mr. Brander Matthews, in Harper's New 


Monthly Magazine, vol, Ixxxiii., p. 218 (1§91), 
remarks, with implied reprehension, that, in 
Eng'and, like for as ‘‘is heard in the conver- 
sation of literary’ men of high standing, and 
now and again it even gets itself into print in 
books of good repute,’’ citing, for it, Mr. J. 
Coteer Morison and Mr. Walter Bagehot. 


\.. In the opinion of Col. T. W. Higginson, as 


expressed in The New World and the New 
Book, p. 201 (1892), ‘‘it is hard for criticism 


to deal seriously with a novelist who writes: 


. . ‘He . . . read on like some one 
reads in some ghastly dream’ ;’’? word occur- 
ring in the pages of Mr. Rider Haggard. 

Other strictures, of which many are produc- 
ible, corresponding to these in tenor, are here 
omitted, as being superfluous. 

The inference to be deduced from the pre- 
misses before us is, that such locutions as those 
instanced above are by no means generally 
known to be other than modernisms. 

King Alfred, in his translation of Orosius, 
writes, together with gelice and spinge déd, 
‘*as a sponge doth,” gelice and sed waére, ‘‘as 
if she were.’’ Answering to as, in ‘‘as you 
know,’’ and in Milton’s ‘‘as earth and sky 
would mingle,’’ is gelice and, with its two- 
fold import. The phrase is, indeed, conjunc- 
tional; but, that its element gelice—whence, 
perhaps, by aphesis, our adverb like—was ever 
a conjunction, has not, tomy knowledge, been 
established. The attempt which has been made 
to father on Anglo-Saxon the equivalent of 
‘*like a sponge doth’’ falls, therefore, to the 
ground. 

Directly, for directly when, promises to be- 

‘ come, eventually, quite legitimate. Other con- 
junctions, more or less used, which, similarly, 
have come up in recent times, are tmmediate- 
ly, instantly, and once. But the specific illus- 
tration of ellipsis which they offer was antici- 
pated, in the occasional substitution of like for 
like as and likewise as, ages ago. 

What it was that prompted this elliptical 
substitution is not apparent. Was it some- 
thing disagreeable in the quaintness of the 





longer forms? Or was it the ambiguousness of 
as, which so often is causal, one with ‘‘ since’? 
Specious as these surmises may be, neither of 
them, I apprehend, will endure historical ex- 
amination. 

Exemplifying the use under consideration 
are found, before 1800: 


‘*T sawe hym never wyth myne eye, That 
could werke lykeI.’? Anon., The Smyth and 
his Dawe (15th century), in Mr. W. C: Haz- 
litt’s Remains of the Karly Popular Poetry of 
England, vol. iii., p. 2U3 (1866). 

** And then the king of Castile desired him 
that he would licence him to do his duty like a 
knight and brother of the order ought to do 
to the Sovereign.’’ Anon. (1506), in Memo- 
— of King Henry the Seventh (1858), p. 


‘*And, lyke an excellent Phisition cureth 
most dangerous diseases and deadiy wounds, 
so doth a man that is valyant advance him 
selfe as invincible in things that doe seeme 
most terrible,’’ etc. Sir Thomas Elyot, The 
Governour (1531), fol. 163 (ed. 1580). 

‘* Ye have said lyke a noble lady ought to 
say.’’ Lord Berners, The Hystory of Arthur 
a on” Brytayne (about 1530), p. 520 (ed. 
1 


‘* Then was this popish mass in great contro- 
versy, like itis now.’’ Bp. Jobn Bale (1546), 
in Select Works, etc. (1849), p. 171. 

‘*Did not David thirst after thee, like the 
thirstie hart the fountaines of cleare water 
. . . 2??? Rev. Dr. Thomas Wright, The 
Passions of the Minde in Generall (1601), p. 
194 (ed. 1620). 

‘* Like noble babe 
His own true parentage, . . . Sowe. * 
can not divine,’’ etc. Rev. Dr. Henry More, 
The Preewistency of the Soul, st. 5, 6, in Phi- 
losophicall Poems (1647), p. 256. 

“Like one . . . eats his fill Before his 
painful march, So would I feast awhile my 
famish’d eyes,” etc. Dryden, All for Love 
(1668), Act iv. 

“T believe that this Impression of the Wounds 
was -_~ perform’d in the strong Imagination 
of S. Francis, much like some others have 
imagin’d that they had Feet of Wax and a 
Head of Glass.” Gabriel d’Emilianne, The 
Frauds of Romish Monks and Priests (1691), 
p. 134 (3d ed.). 

‘*To act like Judith did with Holofernes.’’ 
Rev. Myles Davies, Athen Britannice, vol. 
i., p. 253 (1715). 


cannot conject 


|_-* The officer, like Sir Piers Exton . . 


served king Richard the second, jumping upon 
a chair, struck such a blow that it brought the 
unfortunate gentleman to the floor.’’ Wil- 
liam Toldervy, The History of Two Orphans 
(1756), vol. iv., p. 183. 

‘* She flies to the dear retreats of Twicken- 
ham, like a fond daughter to the indulgent 
arms of a consoling parent.’’ Anon., The 
Generous Attachment (1787), vol. iii., p. 136. 

‘*He talks like Brunswick did, and may, 
aes 18 act in the same manner.” Robert 
Southey me Selections from the Letters, 
etc. (1856), vol. i., p. 12. 


To come to this century, so frequent, at 
least in lighter literature, is like for as, that, 
after what has been shown in the opening pa- 
ragraphs of this letter, even the few quotations 
which here follow may be thought more than 
sufficient: 


‘* It is common to hear the conduct of French 
officers, in breaking their parole, not only men- 
tioned without censure, but praised and ap- 
plauded,—like a successful theft might have 
been in Sparta,—as a justifiable and merito- 
rious act of dexterity.’’ Henry Matthews, The 
Diary of an Invalid (1820), p. 474. 

** Stalls, like in cathedrals.’’ Cardinal New- 
ig (1833), in Letters, etc. (1891), vol. i., p. 


‘*They are strange and startling, like the 
products of a dream ofttimes are, to the mind 
which has actually produced them.’’, Dr. 
Henry Maudsley, The Physiology and Patho- 
logy of the Mind (1867, p. 18. 

** That is just like it is at my house.’’ Sir 
George W. Dasent, Tales from the Fjeld (1874), 
p. 235. 

Most of the foregoing illustrations, besides 
others, I had long had by me when I discov- 


ered that two of them, belonging to the years 
1647 and 1668, had been already adduced for 





the same purpose for which they are here ex- 
hibited. 1 refer to Article Ixxiii., entitled 
** Like in the sense of as,’?in Mr. William 
Sidney Walker’s Critical Examination of the 
Text of Shakespeare, etc. (1860), vol. ii., pp. 
115-123. Of the illustrations common to Mr. 
Walker and myself, while I have retained 
those from Dr. Henry More and Dryden, I 
have, for brevity, omitted those supplied by 
Sir Philip Sidney, Shakespeare, Middleton 
and Massinger, and a few more. 
Supplementing Mr. Walker, his editor, Mr. 
W. N. Lettzom, observes that ‘‘the o!d idiom 
seems to have become obsolete by 1664’’; and 
the observation is of a kind which, in my ex- 
perience, is far from unusual. For instance, I 
once chanced to mention to a learned friend, 
as a curious circumstance, that abandonment, 


though it was proposed in the days of Queem | 


Elizabeth, was as good es in a trance—not- 
withstanding Lord Shaftesbury’s venture to 
resuscitate it—for nearly two hundred years; 
and I was not at all surprised at my interlocu- 
tor’s protesting, in reply, that the word was 
quite novel to him. Of course he was mistak- 
en. And who can doubt that Mr. Lettsom 
had heard ‘‘the old idiom’? all his life ? 

As has been ‘seen, the Anglo-Saxon gelice 
and bears the two senses ‘‘as’’ and *‘asif,’’ 
and like, the conjunction, therein tallies with 
it. In having the sense of ‘‘as if,’ like is, 
however, no home-born Americanism, as Mr. 
J. R. Bartlett takes it to be. Quotations in 
disproof of this view of his are subjoined: 


‘* The paleys trembled like to have gone all 
to peces.’’ Lord Berners, The Hystory of 
Arthur of Lytle Brytayne (about 1530), p. 143 
(ed. 1814). 


‘* He was bygge and hye above all other, 
and coloured like the rede rose had ben set on 
the whyte lyly.’’ Jd., ibid., p. 338. 

‘* In place of whom, as it befel my lot, Like 
on a stage, so stept I in strayt waye.’’ Thomas 
Sackville, Earl of Dorset, The complaynt of 
Henrye duke of Buckingham (about 1559), st. 
7, in William Baldwin’s A Myrrovr for Ma- 
gistrates (ed. 1563), sig s 1 v. 

‘¢ Like in sickness, did I loathe this food.’’ 
Shakespeare, A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(about 1595), Act IV., scene I. 

‘*They that from youth doe sucke at For- 
tunes brest, And nurse their empty hearts with 
seeking higher, Like Dropsie-fedde, their thirst 
doth neuer rest.’’ Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, 
Mustapha (1609), Act II., Scene IIL., in Works, 
etc. (1633), p. 105. 

‘*] felt my face like on fire.’? Mrs, A. M. 
Bennett, The Beggar Girl and her Benefactors 
(1797), vol. ii., p. 194 (ed. 1813). i 


The Rev. Prof. John Earle writes, both in 
the first edition of his Philology of the English 
Tongue (1871), and in the fifth edition of that 
popular work, issued this year: ‘‘In the 
sentence, ‘ he behaved like a scoundrel,” like is 
a preposition. But, if we say it in provincial 
English, thus, ‘he behaved like a scoundrel 
would,’ like is a conjunction.’’ To the desig- 
nation ‘‘ provincial English,’’ unmodified, I 
am obliged to demur. 

Dr. Schele De Vere, in his Americanisms 
(1872), deviates so far from correctness as to 
say that ‘‘like instead of as . . . is al- 
most exclusively an Americanism, being but 
rarely heard in England ’’; an excellent sample 
of intuitive philologizing. 

It remains to state the conclusion to which 
one is led, by inquiry, touching the conjunction 
like. Its antiquity, then, proves to be very 
considerable; few good writers have ever lent 
it their sanction; at one stage of its history, it 
was confined mostly to poetry; and its repute, 
as literary or formal English, is now but indif- 
ferent. Yet, as a colloquialism, it is, in our 
day, here in Eng!and, widely current, in all 
ranks of society, from the highest to’ the low- 
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est. This being the case, if a British novelist, 
or dramatist, dealing with contemporary life, 
studies 10 avoid it altogether, in the familiar 
conversation of his characters, though meant to 
be ever so highly educated, he may fairly be 
said to do a certain degree of violence to the 
truth of things as they are. Against no one, 
therefore, can the charge be brought, other- 
wise than arbitarily, of committing an absolute 
and indefensible solecism, if he chooses, in his 
talk, to say, for instance, ‘‘I think like you 
do.’’ Personal dislike may dictate an adverse 
judgment on the phrase; but its due, in the 
eyes of any critic adequately equipped with 
facts, is toleration. y. 2 

MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, July 16, 1892. 

P. 8S. In the couplet cited above from The 
Smith and the Dawe, ‘‘ lyke I,’’ it may be 
objected, wou'd not have been used but for 
‘*eye’’ in the first verse. 

Again, in the passage cited under the date of 
1691, quite possibly there is a rather violent 
ellipsis of ‘‘ who”’ after ‘‘ others.’’ 

The expressions like as if and like as though, 
with ‘‘I have not anything like got through 
the work,’’ ‘‘I felt like laughing,’’ ete., are 
here purposely left undiscussed. The vulgar 
like as if precisely represents the compound 
conjunction in the second passage which I have 
quoted from King Alfred. 


Notes. 


B. WESTERMANN & Co. will have ready in 
September the third volume of Conway and 
Crouse’s translation of Karl Brugmann’s 
‘Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic 
Languages.’ The fourth and concluding vol- 
ume, with a full index, will be issued next 
year. 

Ginn & Co. announce for publication in the 
fall ‘Analytics of English Prose and Poetry,’ 
by Prof. L. A. Sherman of the University of 
Nebraska. 

An elementary text-book, and a _ higher 
‘Treatise,’ on Plane and Spherical Trigonome- 
try, by Prof. Edward A. Bowser of Rutgers 
College, are in the press of D. C. Heath & Co. 

Harper & Bros. announce ‘The Desire of 
Beauty,’ an essay in zsthetics, by Theodore 
Child, and ‘A Family Canoe Trip,’ by Flor- 
ence Walters Snedeker, with illustrations. 

At a recent meeting of the Berlin Geo- 
graphical Society, the Chairman, Baron von 
Richthofen, announced that the society was 
about to publish, in commemoration of the 
400th anniversary of the discovery of America, 
a work descriptive of the ancient manuscripts 
and maps in the Italian libraries relating to 
the history of this event. The German Em- 
peror has promised a contribution of 15,000 
marks towards the expense of the undertaking, 
and it is to be edited by Dr. Kretschmer. ‘lhe 
accompanying atlas will contain thirty-five 
large maps, of which thirty-one are new, and 
will be published for the first time. 

Whether there was apy call for a third Life 
of J. G. Whittier while he is still among us, 
may be questioned; but few will think it for- 
tunate that Mr. William Sloane Kennedy has 
for the second time written a biography of the 
“Poet of Freedom.” It forms the latest vol- 
ume in the series of “American Reformers,” 
published by Funk & Wagnalls Co. After 
comparing it with the same writer's previous 
attempt (1882) and with Underwood's (1884), 
we think him rash in challenging on his title- 
page the Talmudic ordeal: “He that knows 
anything worth communicating and does not 
communicate it, let him be hanged by the 








neck.” There is one really interesting disco- 
very of an anticipation by Whittier of a fa- 
mous passage in Wendell Phillips's Lovejoy 
speech in Faneuil Hall, even to the phrase 
“those pictured lips.” On the other hand, the 
unestablished if probable kinship between 
Whittier and Daniel Webster is reaffirmed 
without any attempt at genealogical tabula- 
tion, and Caleb Cushing and William Pitt Fes- 
senden are now gayly added to the family cir 
cle. There have been genuine groups as re- 
markable as this in New England descent, but 
the proof of so much allied greatness would 
have been worth all the rest of Mr. Kennedy's 
discursive and slipshod performance. His note 
on p. 71 about the shaving of Burleigh assigns 
to Boston a scene from the Kynders mob in 
New York in 1850, and makes William A. in- 
stead of Charles C. Burleigh the hero. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons are the New York pub 
lishers of Sir W. G. Simpson's handsome vol- 
ume on the ‘Artof Golf.’ When we expressed 
the hope that this excellent game might soon 
become acclimated here, we hardly looked for 
so complete a fulfilment of our desire as a 
year has brought about. At this moment the 
game is being zealously cultivated at Tuxedo, 
at Tarrytown, at Cedarhurst, and among the 
sand-hills of Shinnecock, where it has captured 
not a little of the overflowing enthusiasm of 
the new artistic colony. Such an introduction 
augurs well for the tinal acceptance of the 
game, for one of its peculiarities is that every 
tyro becomes an evangelist by virtue of an af- 
ternoon’s play, and much may be .expected of 
an infant industry which is smiled on at its 
birth by fashion, sport, and art. The present 
volume adds little to the accumulated wisdom 
of the Badminton book on golf, but it is writ- 
ten in a pleasing style, not devoid of humor, 
and the make-up is attractive. The illustra- 
tions, also, are admirable, and can scarcely 
fail to be of practical use to the many young 
men and maidens who are spending these 
warm afternoons iu “ sclatling” turf and 
breaking clubs, 

‘A Scamper through Spain and Tangier ° 
(London: Hutchinson & Co.), by Margaret 
Thomas, is a pleasant record of a traveller's 
experience, by a lady already favorably 
known as a poet and sculptor, Its principal 
value, perhaps, lies in the fact that it 
shows that two ladies, without escort, can visit 
the chief Spanish cities cheaply and in perfect 
safety, though they must be willing to put up 
with rough fare and considerable discomfort. 
Art is, of course, the engrossing topic, but 
there are many bright descriptions of street 
scenes and of urban life generally in Spain, as 
it appears to the passing traveller. The im- 
pression of the people left on Miss Thomas was 
not an encouraging one. They seemed to her 
“ignorant, passionate, and partly savage— 
above all, indomitably idle, but warm-hearted, 
affectionate, and disinterested to the last de- 
gree, especially the women.” The chapters on 
Tangier are less interesting than the others, 
yet include a graphic account of snake-charm- 
ing as well as of the principal performer, who 
in private life proved both intelligent and not 
unattractive. The author sounds a note of 
alarm to all who prefer un-Christian lands 
without the veneer of modern civilization, in 
the announcement that “parts of Tangier are 
lighted with electric light, and it is proposed 
to make an electric tramway from the Soko to 
the sea.” The book is attractively illustrated 
from the writer’s own sketches, but its literary 
value suffers from the fact that she has used 
her notebook so literally that too much of 
what she writes is, what she herself frankly 
confesses it to be, “bald, disjointed chat.” 
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The whole cost of her trip, which embraced 
the most interesting cities of Spain, and appa- 
rently extended over several months, was only 


fifty pounds. 

Mme. de Sévigneé naturally occupies the larg 
est space—quite a fifth—in M, F. Lhomme’s se- 
lections from the writings of Frenchwormen of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies (‘Les Femmes Ecrivains: Oceuvres 
Choisies." Paris: Librairie de /’Art; New 


York: Macmillan). 
of the matter has necessarily the epist< lary 


A still larger proportion 


form, and the book can best be characterized 
as samples of the art of letter-writing for the 
period just named The selection has been 
managed with an eye to personal and histori- 
cal information, and the editor, besides a brief 
sketch of each writer, appends notes and re- 
marks. More than this, he has drawn from 
a rich source a great number of contemporary 
engraved portraits and reproduced them in 
facsimile; and these add very much to the 
value and attractiveness of a volume which 
is typographically very open and handsome, 
The work forms the fourth in a series called 
the “ Literary Family Library,” and is to be 
followed by a volume devoted exclusively to 
the female writers of the present century, who 
will certainly endure comparison with their 
predecessc rs. 

M. Brunetiére has publishe’ in book form 
the remarkable lectures he delivered last win- 
ter at the Odéon (‘Les Epeques du Theatre 
francais [1636-1850)"), and the volume is one 
which no student of the history of the drama 
in France can afford to ignore. He bas not 
attempted to trace the drama back to its 
origins and to exhibit its various transforma- 
tions in the ¢arlier centuries, but, starting 
with the masterpiece of thie “Cid,” he has se- 
lected such plays as, in his judgment, mark a 
change in the principles or the form of tragedy 
or comedy. In stating his views, the grounds 
for his behef, M. Brunetiére has added to the 
thoroughness of knowledge and the distinctly 
high standard of criticism which have always 
distinguished him, a brightness of expression, 
a vivacity of exposition, to which he bad not 
accustomed us, Several of these chapters are 
brilliant; those on the “Cid,” on “ Tartufe,” on 
“Phédre,” on “Le Mariage de Figaro” may 
be cited as examples. Novel points of view 
abound, suggestion is rife, thought springs 
from thought; and while one may not always 
agree with M. Brunetiére, it must be conceded 
that his book is invaluable in enabling the 
reader to follow intelligently and to grasp 
easily the growth and evolution of the splendid 
drama of France. 

M. Jules Lemaitre continues to collect into 
volumes his dramatic criticisms from the 
Deébats, and the sixth volume of his “Impres. 
sions de Thédtre” has just appeared (Paris: 
Lectne & Oudin; New York: F. W. Christern). 
Especially interesting in this collection are the 
essays on Ibsen, on the “ Alcestis,” on Rous- 
seau’s attack on the theatre, and on Molitre’s 
“Fourberies"—indeed, M. Lemaitre is never 
more interesting or more suggestive than when 
he treats of Moliére. 

In a small brochure, ‘Il Marito e i figliuoli 
di, Beatrice Portinari,’ Prof. Luigi Randi sup- 
plies documentary evidence to prove that 
Simone di Giuliano Bardi was husband of 
Dante's Beatrice, and had at least four sons by 
her. [he author is librarian of the Marquis 
Carlo Ginori, whose collection bas served him 
in his arches, particularly certain manu- 
script “Dibri mercantili de’ Bardi.” Other 
private libraries of Florence have also been 
available to Phof. Randi. 

Eight new parts of the annual supplement to 
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Meyer’s Konversations-Lexikon (B. Wester- 
mann & Co.) take us into the letter R. On 
the biograpbical side, the number of Japanese 
statesmen whose names are introduced is to 
be remarked. American notices include, of the 
dead, Gordon L. Ford, Hannibal Hamlin, and 
J.E.Hilgard; of the living, Joseph Jastrow, 
Wade Hampton, and David B. Hill, who, we 
are told, “passes for a vulgar stamp of political 
trickster and spoilsman.” Sir William Johnson 
has an article, apropos of Griffis’s recent Life of 
that worthy. Readers of the novels of Sophie 
Kovalevski will find her here set down as a 
mathematician, first of all. The death of 
Farina of Cologne is recorded. The French 
census of 1891 is given, with its showing of a 
gain of population in five years of only 125,000, 
against 550,000 from 1881 to 1886. There has 
been a loss in fifty-five departments. ‘The re- 
views of French and English literature for 1891, 
of ethnographical literature for 1886-1891, of 
historical literature for 1890-1891, of German 
art exhibitions in 1891, may be mentioned 
along with the summaries of proceedings at 
the several Congresses, Prison, Geographical 
(1889-91), Meteorological, Hygienic, Orien- 
tal, etc. Rich in tabulated statistics are the 
articles on fixed stars having a proper motion, 
on fire and life insurance, grain production 
and trade, colonies, names of regiments in 
Germany and Austria, illegitimacy, earth- 
quakes (with maps for Italy), life-saving sta- 
tions in Germany, missions (with a colored 
map), etc. 

Part V. of the ‘Atlas to accompany the Offi- 
cial Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies,’ now in course of publication by the 
War Department, consists of a large number of 
maps prepared by both the opposing armies, 
and chiefly in the Virginia campaign of 1862. 
But there are also sketches of operations in the 
Gulf States, and a general exhibition of the 
cawpaigns of the Army of the Cumberland 
throughout the war, in connection with the 
inquiry concerning Major-Gen. Buell. All 
these memoranda possess a value which is dis- 
cernible at a glance. 5 

In our recent notice of the interesting paper 
on Carlyle in the Bookman for July, we said 
that it closed “with a hitherto unnoticed me- 
morial of his intimacy with Emerson in the 
shape of an article on ‘Indian Meal’ published 
in Fraser’s Magazine for May, 1849, and 
signed C.” We were wrong in speaking of 
this article as hitherto unnoticed. In a letter 
to Emerson, April 19, 1849 (‘Correspondence 
of Carlyle and Emerson,’ ii., 176), Carlyle says: 
“Ton my side have already drawn up a fit 
proclamation of the excellences of this invalua- 
ble corn, and admonitions as to the benighted 
state of English eaters in regard to it;—to ap- 
pear in Fraser’s Magazine, or I know not 
where, very soon.” There is much in the 
‘Correspondence’ relating to “this small con- 
tribution towards World-History,” as Carlyle 
terms the proceedings in respect to Indian corn 
of Emerson and himself, 

Coucerning the recent letter of Annie Rus- 
sell Wall regarding Raphael’s “ Hours,” a cor- 
respondent writes: “A photograph numbered 
5,377 in Sommer’s catalogue is said by Miss 
Wall to be ‘absolutely the same as the “ Hour ” 
named the “Sixth Hour of the Day.”’ It is 
so indeed, and no wonder, for it was taken 
from some engraving or painting of that Sixth 
Hour. It is a misnomer when called a Bac- 
chante and Vanit&. Nor can it have been de- 
rived from a Pompeian fresco, The resem- 
blance to the modern ‘Hour’ is too close for 
that. It is identical not only in all points of 
the body of the picture but in the predella, 





where a squirrel wagoner is driving a parrot. 
Neither Raphael nor any of his scholars would 
have stooped to such a slavish mimicry. One 
point of interna] evidence has often struck me, 
namely, the resemblances of the third ‘Hour 
of the Day’ in position of arms, legs, and 
whole attitude to the ‘Galatea’ in the Farne- 
sina, which is beyond question Raphael’s own 
work.” 

It is a sign of the times that coeducation is 
making headway at the South as well as at 
the North. The University of Virginia, in 
very guarded fashion, offers to register women 
at least eighteen years old for the pursuit of 
academic studies, without, however, the pri- 
vilege of attending “the regular lectures or 
other exercises of any school,” though they 
may use the library and scientific collections 
of the University. ‘lhey will be examined 
upon the same paper and at the same time 
with their respective classes, “under such con- 
ditions of supervision and chaperonage as the 
Faculty may designate,” and will receive a 
certificate of passing. Mrs. Mary Stuart 
Smith, Mrs. Mary Sheffey Peters, and Mrs. E. 
Rosalie Thornton are a resident committee to 
advise and assist candidates for registration. 

On page 412 of our last volume (issue of 
June 2), the following extract from Plautus 
was, by mistake, printed without the italicised 
words: “Neque quidquam meliust mihi, ut 
opinor, quam ex me ut unam faciam literam 
longam, meum laqueo collum quando ob- 
strinxero.” 


—The August Atlantic takes notice of the 
Shelley centenary in a poem by Mr. Stedman, 
entitled “Ariel,” in which he dexterously 
echoes some marked tones of Shelley’s music 
and feeling in order to describe the poet, and 
at the same time blends a personal element 
with the whole—all in admirable keeping. 
The second paper upon“ Prometheus Unbound,” 
which must also be associated with the cen- 
tenary, is less striking than its predecessor, 
and illustrates further the issue of the critical 
canon of the Browningites applied to great 
poetry. The analysis of Shelley’s “myth,” 
while it cannot miss the essential large lines 
of his thought, is illusory in detai]—how illuso- 
ry is sufficiently indicated by the remark, re- 
lating to Demogorgon, that “he has been com- 
pared to the Hegelian Absolute, and any one 
who enjoys the suggestion may get what he 
can out of it.” The writer does not go to this 
extreme, but stops with the assertion that 
“the most useful way to think of him is as the 
Principle of Reason, . . . lying deep in the un- 
conscious life of humanity, . . . passionless and 
passive.” The “most useful way to think of 
him” seems to us rather to be Shelley’s way, 
who saw nothing there, with all his imagina- 
tion, but “a tremendous gloom.” ‘The effort 
to resolve poetry into a system of thought 
could not easily find less promising material 
than Shelley, and one proof of its incompetency 
is that it breaks down in the Fourth Act, 
which is described as “sentimental and empty,” 
both “the thought and the poetry” being 
“equally flat.” ‘This is because the Act is pure 
poetry and not Hegelianism at all. The truth 
is, that the critical canon of the Browningites 
is inferred from Browning’s work, and can no 
more be applied to the whole of poetry as a 
measure than a yardstick tothe rainbow. We 
make these remarks without any prejudice to 
this particular article, which is an example of 
an unfruitful method of criticism, but is seri- 
ous and thoughtful and in certain ways help- 
ful to the student. Mr.Stillman writes of the 
“Revival of Art” in a well-considered paper, 
with less freshness than clearness of view. He 





concludes, after a statement of his well-known 
opinion in respect to methods of instruction 
and work and to artistic aims, that the world 
does not want art any longer. Mr. G. F. 
Watts adds an interesting but too brief com- 
ment, in which he agrees with Mr. Stillman’s 
“general tenor,” and then proceeds to make a 
few reservations in detail. A sketch of Town- 
send Harris, the first American Minister to 
Japan, by W. E. Griffis, well deserves more 
than a mention; but we must leave our read- 
ers to find it out for themslves. 


—Harper’s begins a review of the literary 
groups of Paris, from the pen of Theodore 
Child, well illustrated, in which the genealo- 
gical relations of the Naturalists, Romanticists, 
Symbolists, Décadents, Parnassiens, Psycholo- 
gists, Impressionists, Renanists, etc., etc., are 
made out as clearly as if they were mapped, 
and the result on the reader is to make him 
believe that literary men in Paris are aswarm 
of ephemerz, with great powers of self-multi- 
plying in a brief span of existence. It seems 
less the germination of life than of decomposi- 
tion; but Paris has the best advertised litera- 
ture in the world, and confers a renown like 
that of a writer for syndicates here, only glori- 
tied and Barnumized. An historical contribu- 
tion of an exceptional sort is made by the Rev. 
John F. Hurst, in the “Salzburger Exiles in 
Georgia,” in which a chapter of the settlement 
of the colonies is retold, and we are again re- 
minded of how many strains are blended in 
the native American that now is. The Ita- 
lian Army is elaborately described, Corfu and 
the Ionian Sea are picturesquely set forth, and 
Ice and Ice-making are made the subject of a 
partly scientific, partly practical article. 


—The midsummer Century has the whole 
choir of poets in song, and fairly represents 
what poetry among us is capable of at the 
present moment. Mr. Aldrich’s filed lines, 
with the touch of nature and sentiment, show 
his even power, while Mr. Stedman, with a 
different technique, writes smoothly also on 
an equally characteristic theme, and Mr. Gil- 
der writes the true lyric. ‘their number makes 
the rest obscure, but they exercise “the ac- 
complishment of verse” inoffensively and in 
very good form. The prose is largely fiction 
and travel. Prof.'lodd’s “Ascent of Fuji the 
Peerless,” which opens the number, is on all ac- 
counts of mostinterest. Heand his wife, who 
joins with him in the authorship, were of the 
party which made the journey to examine the 
summit with a view to its fitness as the station 
of the Boyden Astronomical Observatory, 
which, by the terms of the trust, must be on 
the top of a mountain. ‘The journey through 
the lowland, with its Japanese traits, is narrat- 
ed with much feeling for the landscape, and 
when the story comes to the time of the as- 
cent, this power of natural description is es- 
pecially marked. The summit is a point of 
pilgrimage for the natives, and their neighbor- 
hood on the mountain-side in the mist or in 
the open adds an element of human interest sel- 
dom met with in accounts of mountain ascents. 
On the top the necessary experiments were 
made to test the fitness of the site for observa- 
tion, and with complete success; but the scen- 
ery of the crater and the world around, the 
impression of homeless nature made on the 
mind, and such phases of nature-poetry seem 
to have been the main things brought away 
from their experience by the travellers. The 
Plains of Canada, the Columbian Exposition, 
and Castelar’s description of the voyage of Co- 
lumbus and his landing, and the game of Golf 
are the subjects of the most important remain- 
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ing papers. The portrait of Shelley, rendered 
through the medium of a chalk drawing after 
the original, is a more satisfactory reproduc- 
tion than we have yet bad of a face that seems 
to baffle the engraver. Though the frontis- 
piece of the number, it accompanies a paper on 
“Shelley’s Work,” in which Prof. Woodberry 
judges the poet’s difference with his age. An- 
other contribution of curious interest in con- 
nection with the Shelley centenary is Mr. 
John Malone’s ‘‘ Search for Shelley’s Ameri- 
can Ancestor.’’ 


—Scribner’s publishes its “fiction number,” 
as usual, this month, but the contents include 
a paper by Prof. Shaler, on Icebergs, well il- 
lustrated, a plea for “ Children’s Rights,” which 
are by no means a matter of fiction, and a 
half-historical, balf-descriptive account of a 
London parish by the river, by Walter Besant. 
This is one of the series upon the Poor of the 
Great Cities, and shows a remarkable amount 
of actual work done by the Church in behalf 
of the lowest classes. In the present instance 
everything conceivable seems to be done and 
the whole well organized. The parish is not 
particularly known, nor is it a place for “fash- 
ionable” slumming. ‘lhe cost is £810, of which 
£500 is raised by subscription. The effect of 
all this labor, of which the greatest part is of 
course personal, is, says Mr. Besant, to recon- 
cile the poor to the Church: “Those who live 
in the dens and witness these things done daily 
must be stocks and stones if they were not 
moved by them. They are not stocks and 
stones; they are actually, though slowly, 
moved by them; the old hatred of the Church 
—you may find it expressed in the working- 
man’s papers of fifty years ago—is dying out 
rapidly in our great towns; the brawling is 
better; even the drinking is diminishing. And 
there is another—perhaps an unexpected—re- 
sult. Not only are the poor turning to the 
Church which befriends them, the Church 
which they used to deride, but the clergy are 
turning to the poor; there are many for whom 
the condition of the people is above all other 
earthly considerations. If that great.conflict 
—long predicted—of capital and labor ever 
takes place, it is safe to prophesy that the 
Church will not desert the poor.” On the 
literary side Mrs. James T. Fields’s translation 
of Guérin’s ‘Centaur’ deserves notice. 


—Two parties, neither of which appears to 
have much love for the other, have been fora 
long while pressing forward the cultus of Joan 
of Arc in France. Twenty-five years ago 
Louis Veuillot taunted his contemporaries (in 
‘Les Odeurs de Paris’) with their unworthi 
ness to set: up a statue to La Pucelle, and told 
them that some day repentant France would 
beg her canonization of the Holy Father, 


-when her statue would be seen elsewhere than 


on the street that leads to the new Opera- 
house. This year a quite new proposal came 
from the other side—the side that looks upon 
Joan chiefly as a patriot. M. Joseph Fabre, 
noticing that the chief events in her history 
fell within the month of May, came out in the 
Temps with the suggestion that the whole 
month should be devoted to her, regardless of 
the fact that to pious Roman Catholics May is 
already the month of Mary. M. Fabre pub- 
lished daily in the ZJemps, throughout the 
month, the acts of Joan upon the correspond- 
ing day, including her examinations and exe- 
cution. This was interesting reading, but, so 
far as we have seen, the proposed hallowing 
of tbe month met with no response. The lat- 
est demonstration comes from the ecclesiastical 
side, and is of a sort that Veuillot did not 
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foresee, and which, probably, he would not 
have much liked. On the first of July a statue 
of the Pucelle was set up at Rouen, on the 
slope of Bonsecours, under circumstances 
which made the ceremony not only a solemn 
rebabilitation of Joan, but also in some sort an 
act of reparation and penance on the part of 
those who now occupy the places of the eccle 
siastics who had her burned. More than 
twenty prelates, cardinals, archbishops, and 
bishops assisted at the ceremony. ‘The Arch 
bishop of Reims, Cardinal Langénieux, blessed 
the monument, which is the work of the sculp- 
tor Barrias. Jehanne la Pucelle is represented 
standing, with bared head and fettered hands, 
and hair cut close, just as she stood at the 
stake to be burned as a sorceress and a here- 
tic. On either side are tigures of saints, rep- 
resenting the Voices of Domrémy. 


—The following table is interesting as show- 
ing the amount of money expended for the 
purchase and received for the sale of works of 
art by the nations represented at the Munich 
art exhibitions of 1889, 1890, and 1891; 


Bought. Bold 
Marks, Marks 
ii 4 cawntcens cesccencne STH, 620 16,840 


Germany,without Munich. 397,720 


145,975 


ee eee en 372.181 614,647 
Austria and Hungary..... 95,040 40,870 
PRINT Accncnetnmeneedinines SS,975 11,44) 
SING « oinxcenedecceun 25,608 1,048 
ck disntzkinnkasenwoe 85,800 71,177 
ee ee wexiwiies 6,050 
Sweden and Norway....... 5,500 18,000 
a 4,250 49,084 
iis wacencnsacs 10,250 17 QSe 
SPOIR. 2.02... cvvesccecccceres 2,000 7.730 
i ee ean 24,700 128.074 
ee 43.720 192.8438 


Among countries foreign to Germany, America 
(i, e., the United States) holds, according to 
this report, the foremost rank as a purchaser 
of works of art; and the lively appreciation 
of this fact is inducing Germany, and especial 
ly Munich, to make every effort to be well 
represented in this departinent at the Chicago 
Exhibition. There is no doubt that the repu- 
tation of Munich in this respect has suffered 
from the vast number of hasty sketches, mere 
pot-boilers of needy artists, sold by dealers to 
tourists as specimens of what they are pleased 
to call the Munich school of art. 


TWO BOOKS BY MR. MAHAFFY. 


The Greek World under Roman Sway. From 
Polybius to Plutarch. By J. P. Mahaffy. 
Macmillan & Co. 

Problems in Greek Histor By J.P. Mahaffy 
Macmillan. 

Tue threads of Hellenic weaving which entered 

into the vast fabric of the Roman world are 

so varied and so miscellaneous that it is impos 
sible to extract from them a pattern of much 
unity or consistency. Mr. Mahaffy has done 
his best; but the reader must content himself 
with episodes and excursions instead of con- 
nected and developed history. The Roman 

Republic was a bard master compared with the 

Roman Empire. The Republic had just won 

an unexampled dominion which it had neither 

the experience, the precedents, nor the temper 
to administer. The consequence was a series 
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of desperate revolts in every quarter against 
the tyranny of its iron hand. The spirit of 
this tyranny Prof. Mabaffy illustrates in a 
striking paragraph, which we can well under 
stand even if we do not fully accept the pa 
rallel; 


“But still there was something hard, relent 
less, and cruel in Roman ways, which must 
always bave filled Greek servants and subjects 
with horror and dismay. Not only what was 
done, but the way in which it was done, was 
harsh and cold; and so 1 imagine the Romans 
to have held the place in European disfavor 
which the middle-class Englishman now holds, 
who knows no foreign tongue, respects no for- 
eign habit, recognizes no foreign virtue, but 
walks through the world assuming the English 
respectability, just as the Roman assumed his 


gravitas, to be the stamp of a superior race.” 

Yet, in spite of this hardness and coldness, 
the Greeks, who veered this wav and that, 
and were ready to join other insurrections as 
they bad joined Mithridate s, had more to ex- 
pect from the Romans than from any other 
masters; they were treated with comparative 
leniency by Sulla, by Lucullus and Pompey; 
and the idea was fixed among the Romans 
that the Greeks were one thing and all the rest 
of the East another—that the Greeks had the 
monopoly of culture, and that the “rest of 
mankind were only fit to serve them and the 
Romans.” 

But this Roman feeling for Hellenic culture 
and manners varied greatly at different 
epochs. It might be traced by a fluctuating 
curve which rises high at the time of Fla 
minius, which sinks in the period of Cato and 
Cicero, which finally, under Claudius, begins 
the long ascent that culminates in the Byzan 
tine Empire. The most original and the most 
curious of Prof. Mahaffy's studies is the chap- 
ter which describes the Hellenism of Cicero. 
Cicero knew the Greeks thoroughly, he knew 
their literature, their philosophy, even their 
art, more than he professes or than Mr. Ma 
haffy will have us believe. He had lived 
among the Greeks, studied among them, 
made acquaintances whom he calls friends 
among them; he praises them, he pars them 
compliments; he allows them some virtues, 
many graces, and supreme culture; he accepts 
and returns their civilities, but he will not 
make intimates of them—he will not trust 
them, he warns his friends not to trust them. 
He uses the same proverb as to their honesty 
which one hears to this day circulating m 
Italy and the Levant 
their patron and their apologist; when he is 
rehearsing the plunders of Verres, he disclaims 
all critical knowledge of their art, as a digni- 


Before a jury, he is 


tied advocate would nowadays disclaim a 
knowledge of the mysteries of millinery In 
this disclaimer it is likely that he was posing 
to some extent, was yielding to a fashion and 
was calculating his effect upon his listeners. 
For if he does not understand Greek art, and 
if even in Athens he has little to say of the 
beauty of the city, yet he certainly does un- 
derstand the Greek feeling for art and the 
Greek estimate of art treasures. 

The Romans, indeed, were by degrees ac- 
quiring some sense of the value of the im- 
mense collections which were displayed in 
their own museums. The spoils of Syracuse, 
of Tarentum, of Thermum, and of Corinth 
were at first no more to them than the ele 
pbants which walked in some triumphal pro- 
cession. They were merely the symbo]s and the 
curiosities of conquest. They were no sign of 
taste, nor did they beget taste for many gene- 
rations. But this barbarous ignorance could 
not continue. The guilds of Roman mer- 
chants who multiplied and prospered in Delos 
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and Rhodes began to be infected by the spirit 
of their neighbors, and to erect magnificent 
halls and temples, The bequest of the last 
Attalus conveyed the rich art of Pergamus for 
administration as a public trust. The value of 
masterly work in marble and bronze and ivo- 
ry, as property, if nothing else, forced itself 
upon the mind of the Romans. If they never 
became artists, they became amateurs and vir- 
tuosi. The greed of Verres gave place to the 
refinement of Lucullus, to the genuine enthu- 
siasm and magnificent patronage of Hadrian 


The marks which Alexander left on India 
and the far East could not, in the nature of 
things, be deep or permanent. Mr. Mahaffy, 
who is here, of course, not on his own ground, 
sums up this influence as resulting in a wealth 
of Hellenistic coins, in the Corinthian decora- 
tions of certain temples, and in “the spiritual 
legacy” of the drama. As to the Corinthian 
architecture of the Grandhara school, Mr. Vin- 
cent A.Smith has lately concluded that it is 
Indo: Koman rather than Hellenic, that it dates 
from the Syrian expedition of Hadrian, and is 
derived from Palmyra, while, curiously enough, 
the later development of this school has the 
strongest affinities with the Christian art of 
the catacombs. The kinship and affinities of 
the Indian drama with the Greek are atfirmed, 
it is true, by the eminent names of Brande; 
and Windisch; and yet they are denied recent- 
ly by so high an authority as Schroeder. None 
of the authorities have ever pretended, we be- 
lieve, that the Greek had the slightest influence 
on the style of the Hindudrama. Perhaps the 
Sanskrit is not in its genius susceptible of such 
an influence. At any rate, the merest ama- 
teur, if the amateur has a right to say a word 
on such a question, must feel when he reads 
the ‘Sakuntala’ that in style as well as in set- 
ting nothing can be more exotic—nothing more 
remote in its indolent movement, its tropical 
color, its cumbrous elephantine periods, its 
flowery, luxuriant tangle of speech from the 
simple beauty and directness of the classics. 
In this respect the two literatures are separated 
toto clo; they stand at opposite hemispheres. 

For the period of Plutarch, Prof. Mahaffy is 
quite right in preferring his testimony to that 
of the monstrous tales of Apuleius, and in his 
statement that Apuleius and Lucian are ro- 
mancers borrowing from a common source, Lu- 
cius of Patree, whom Photius mentions. Any 
reader of Photius must be struck with this. 
Indeed, Lucian himself was probably the Boc- 
caccio of some earlier folk-tale. He is equally 
right, at this point, in rejecting Hertzberg, 
the learned and conscientious historian, who 
did so much to mark out and smooth Mr. Ma- 
haffy’s way. There are certain human docu- 
ments which can hardly be cited, but which 
the scholar must study when he writes about 
morals; and Hertzberg occasionally shows his 
ignorance of these. He alludes, for instance, 
to Plutarch’s story of the fair and adventur- 
ous widow, Ismenodora, who kidnapped a 
Greek youth as a short and easy way to matri- 
mony, and he compares her behavior to that 
of “some wayward and strong-willed Ameri- 
can lady,” whom the learned Doctor may have 
met in some delusive novel, but never, we 
trust, in Halle. 

The chapters on Plutarch and his times will 
be found the fieshest and most interesting in 
the book. They analyze and sum up those dis- 
cussions and moral treatises which the reader 
of the ‘Lives’ will hardly venture to explore 
for himself. They show the sage of Cheronea 
as, above all, a man of compromises—a philo- 
sopher who went far with Plato, and the Sto- 
ics, and the Pythagoreans, and stopped short 


’ 





of the extreme views of all; a political thinker 
who, while writing in Greece, believed in mon- 
archy and in the beneficence of some tyrants, 
maintained heartily the blessings of the Ro- 
man sway and the Roman peace, and yet 
maintained at the same time the benefit of po- 
litical parties; a pious lover of the old shrines 
and sacrifices to Apollo, curious in foreign rites 
and worship, who yet taught as a monotheist, 
“in splendid words, the spirituality of God.” 
In politics, he admits that the demagogue had 
disappeared, yet he shows that there was no 
chance remaining for the respectable ambition 
of the statesman. The Empire, which had at 
last secured social unity in Greece, left room 
only for a ueighborly, self-sacrificing public 
spirit. In religion, although he knew nothing 
and cared nothing about Christianity, his 
tracts are still useful to the moralist; his doc- 
trine of demons who are the mauvrais sujets of 
the universe and responsible for its freaks and 
shortcomings, is still occasionally heard in our 
pulpits. He represents, indeed, as Prof. Ma- 
haffy says, the spirit of our times, “the 
spirit of compromise between orthodoxy and 
scepticism, which gladly listens to the defence 
of the old and reads with curiosity the asser- 
tions of ths new.” There were substantial 
reasons, in this period of decline, for main- 
taining the old shrines, and cults, and cere- 
monies. They satisfied the curiosity of strang- 
ers, they drew crowds and money. Like the 
Passion Play at Ammergau, the Olympian, 
Isthmian, and Pythian festivals survived be- 
cause an old-fashioned pious ritual continued 
to be lucrative. 


If civilization is commensurate with the art 
of dining, the society of Plutarch which is re- 
vealed in the ‘Symposium’ must be rated very 
high. ‘the choice of guests, the assignment of 
places, the menu, the delicate question whether 
one may take with him an uninvited “shadow ” 
(oxda)—Such points as these are discussed 
with a refinement, a nice observation of hu- 
man nature, which are entirely modern, 
which are even fin de siécle; and yet when 
we come to the details of the “table-talk,” we 
encounter niaiseries, trivialities of etiquette, 
and occasional gross breaches of good manners. 
Indecencies were not to be escaped in the 
houses of the times, where the visitor is warned 
to shut his ears “to the outcry of slaves being 
punished or maids upon the rack”; and where 
to the deeper curses of slavery were added 
the slovenliness and indecorum which follow 
in its train. We should doubtless have found 
ourselves ill at ease in the best-ordered house- 
hold of the period. But we should not have 
found ourselves at home among Swift’s gen- 
tlemen and ladies, nor in some of those water- 
ing-places of the last century whose filthiness 
and savage manners Miss Hutton’s memoirs 
have lately made us acquainted with. Nor 
are we sure that the conversations of Shak- 
spere and of Swift are free from that “ natur- 
alism” which Mr. Mahaffy, with Hertzberg, 
complains of in Plutarch and his contempora- 
ries. Plutarch, like most of the Greeks, could 
not understand Sir Galahad, though Euripides 
divined and anticipated that type in his “Ion” 
and his “ Hippolytus.” “Naturalism,” in fact, 
stands always just outside the door of civiliza- 
tion; it steals inside the door in certain French 
and English novels. Our moral standards are 
not really higher than the highest of Plutarch’s 
time; perhaps they are more firmly held and 
more widely acknowledged; perhaps, when 
they are violated, we pay them the homage of 
a keener remorse. 

The universal peace which fostered a com- 
parative prosperity in Hellenedom was not so 





successful in fostering genius and literature. 
There was no career left for the statesman, the 
politician, or the orator. The great cities 
were protected, but they were alsocaged. The 
largest questions which agitated the people of 
Tarsus or Alexandria were whether they were 
to receive the honor of a visit from the Em- 
peror, or the lucrative privilege of holding the 
Roman assizes within their borders, There 
was nothing in such questions to inspire men’s 
souls; and in fact the time was barren. Its 
great and only birth was Plutarch. The efflo- 
rescence of the anthology represented in the 
epigrams of Meleager of Gadara and of Philo- 
demus was characteristic, but was slight and 
unimportant. The author of the treatise on 
“the Sublime” complains, in a passage of dig- 
nified melancholy, that genius has ‘been 
dwarfed and paralyzed by the all-embracing 
and paternal arms of the Government. There 
is certainly some truth in the lament. One 
wonders sometimes whether the communistic 
millennium of Mr. Bellamy and his friends 
might not issue in a similar stagnation of in- 
tellect and of literature. 

What we have in Mr. Mahaffy’s ‘Problems in 
Greek History’ is in the main a review of his 
own contributions and methods in the treat- 
ment of Greek history and literature, showing 
how he has anticipated by years and years the 
results of the most recent research, with a run- 
ning commentary on the shortcomings of 
scholars who happen not to know or not to ac- 
cept views that Mr. Mahaffy happens to know 
or happens to accept, and with an ever-recur- 
ring justification of the perpetual parallel be- 
tween parties in Ireland and parties in Greece. 
As to Mr. Mahaffy’s anticipations, the matter 
is very simple. ‘There is an inevitable oscilla- 
tion in the treatment of all historical and lite- 
rary characters, and whenever the pendulum 
has swung back to Mr. Mahaffy’s point of view, 
he gives forth a pzean in honor of his own in- 
sight. Men are Herodoteans or Thucydideans 


as they are Platonists or Aristotelians—it is 


largely a matter of temperament—and some- 
times the Herodoteans come to the front, 
sometimes the Thucydideans. Those who 
have read (and who has not read?) Mr. Green’s 
‘Short History of England’ were not surprised 
when Mr. Bryce told us that Mr. Green was an 
Herodotean, that he saw as clearly as Mr. 
Mahaffy does that Herodotus’s breadth of 
vision and depth of thought have been dis- 
guised by the limpid lapse of his incomparable 
style. But perhaps Mr.Green learned from 
Mr. Mahaffy how to appreciate the Father of 
History. That Thucydides has been overrated 
as Herodotus has been underrated is not a 
novel view. There were anti-Thucydideans be- 
fore Miller-Stribing, as there were pro-Hero- 
doteans before Mahaffy. In the very year in 
which Mr. Mahaffy was born (1839), Wilhelm 
Vischer took up the cudgels against Adolf 
Schmidt and Immanuel Ogienski of blessed 
oblivion, who blasphemed the name of Thucy- 
dides two years before. Mr. Mahaffy’s objec- 
tion to Thucydides’s theme is as old as Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, and, being as old as Dio- 
nysius, is naturally much older; for our Hali- 
carnassian friend cribbed freely. But it would 
be time wasted to recall Mr. Mahaffy’s forerun- 
ners, whether orthodox or heterodox or para- 
doxical. The exaggerated estimate of Xeno- 
pbon and his fellow-soldiers of fortune which is 
ascribed by Mr. Mahaffy to the “literary abil- 
ity” of Xenophon might be as fairly ascribed 
to the place that the ‘Anabasis’ has occupied 
for many years in elementary instruction; and 
what reader of Isocrates needs to be told that 
the weakness oi the Persian Empire was as 
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fully revealed by the raid of Agesilaus as by 
the adventures of the Ten Thousand? 

But it is a weariness to see these common- 
places brought out with the air of a revelation 
—a weariness to be told that Mr. Mahaffy has 
found it necessary to enlighten the world on 
the art of Demosthenes and the patriotism of 
the Macedonian party at Athens. To be sure, 
he intimates that his remarks are meant for 
the island to the east of him, but all American 
scholars read German, and Mr. Mahaffy’s ad- 
vantage over his fellows in this respect does 
not stir envy on this side of the water. As 
for the patriotism of the Macedonian party, 
the introduction to Bernays’s ‘Phokion’ shows 
amusingly enough how rife in the last century 
was this game of reading modern history into 
ancient history. 

Of course every reviewer has had his fling 
at Mr. Mahaffy’s weakness for seeing the 
spectre of Home Rule in every complication 
of Greek politics, and much of Mr. Mahatfy’s 
space in his ‘Problems in Greek History’ is 
taken up with a vindication of his historical 
parallels; and in what must be considered sheer 
bravado he repeats his offence at every turn, 
and crowns his performances in this line by a 
parallel between the free Greek States in their 
attitude toward Philip, and the Irish landlords 
in their attitude toward Mr. Parnell (p. 137). 
True, he grants that the parallel may “appear 
far-fetched” “to those who have not studied 
both cases so carefully as [he has] been obliged 
to do”; but the whole passage is of a piece 
with the audacity of the author and his su- 
preme self-confidence. 

No one can take up a book of Mr. Mahaffy’s 
without finding samples enough of manly and 
vigorous common sense, forcible expressions 
of sound doctrine, flashes of insight, sparkles 
of wit, ingenious and suggestive combinations ; 
and yet so blurred, so marred, are these ex- 
cellences by the lack of some of the homeliest 
virtues of scholarship, that no one who has a 
jot of the animus suspicax demanded of the 
philologian dares quote Mr. Mahaffy as an 
authority, by reason of the homage which he 
pays at the shrine of the great goddess Dash— 
a more dangerous goddess even than “the 
great goddess Lubricity,” of whom Mr. 
Matthew Arnold had so much to say towards 
the close of his career. 


CODRINGTON’S MELANESIANS. 


The Melanesians: Studies in their Anthro- 
pology and Folk-Lore, by R. H. Codrington, 


D.D., late of the Melanesian Mission, 
etc. With illustrations. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: Macmillan. S8vo, pp. 


xvi, 419. 
In 3885 Dr. Codrington published his elaborate 
work on ‘the Melanesian Languages,’ which 
was duly reviewed in these columns. The 
present volume is of vastly greater interest to 
the general reader. The Melanesian race may, 
at some future time, be studied by 
man than Dr. Codrington, but long before he 
could equip himself equally well for the work, 
the race will bave been so modified by contact 
with civilization as to present a very different 
object for observation and study. The rapid- 
ity with which native arts and methods of liv- 
ing have been, not merely modified, but utter- 
ly extirpated, is wonderful. For example, or- 
dinarily the native males of the Banks’ Islands 
went naked, but on certain ceremonial and 
festal occasions they 


an abier 


dresses of 
kind of cape, in 
four oblong parts, beautifully made in colored 
matting, the highest product of Banks’ Island 


wore great 


beauty. One of these, “a 
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art,” is pictured.on page 108 of Dr. Codring- 
ton’s book. On p. 321 the author tells us that 
the art of making this garment “expired some 
years ago witb the last two men who practised 
it.” Two malo saru, as they were called in 
the native tongue, “probably the only exist 

ing examples, are in the British Museum.” As 


Banks’ Islands, spoke the language of one of 
them (Mota) with ease and fluency, had a con 
siderable knowledge of the languages of nearly 
all the other islands and a very extensive im 
tercourse with the natives, his testimony as to 
the former existence and the present extinction 
of the art is indisputable. Again, the native 
methods of cooking, though slow and labori 
ous, were perfectly adapted to develop in the 
highest degree the appetizing and nutritious 
qualities of the products of the native soil 
Iron pots and kettles obtained from Euro 
peans are fast supplanting the native ovens 
The result attained is greatly inferior, 
food easily though imperfectly prepared in 
minutes is fast triumphing over that per 
fectly but laboriously prepared in hours. Dr. 
Codrington frequently alludes, though obscure- 
ly and guardedly, to the fact that Jarge num- 
bers of the Melanesian people have been car 
ried off as “contract 
For this chapter of Melanesian history we 
must look to other sources. 


but 


laborers” to other lands. 
There Is, how 
ever, a whole volume implied in the name 
which the natives give to the vessels in which 
are carried off. They call 
them “thief-ships.” Some of these “laborers” 
return to their native islands, and bring with 
them an abundance of the vices and diseases, 
with but few of the virtues and advantages, of 
civilization. 

More than all other causes combined, the 
work of the missionaries tends to the utter de 
struction of the whole fabric of Melanesian so- 
ciety. 


these “laborers” 


This destructive effect is by no means 
confined to the Christianity 
Thousands who have not embraced the new 
faith have learned to doubt the power and ridi 
cule the ceremonies of the old. 
most characteristic feature of 
is the existence of “* 


converts to 


Perhaps the 
Melanesian life 


societies which celebrate 


} 


iy conceaied from the uninitiat 


f these 


Mysteries strict 
ed and from all females.” The number < 


societies was formerly very great, an 





tion into them was eagerly sought. Their mys 





teries generally bad no religious signi 
in fact, no importance whatever except in the 
imaginations of those who had not been ad 
mitted to the secret. Partly through the con 
version to Christianity of members, partly from 


other circumstances which we have no space 
to detail, the secret mysteries of these societies 
The awe with 
which they were formerly regarded has died 


out. 


have become generally known. 
Publicity bas changed respect into ridi- 
nd these soci 


eties, many of which have existed for centuries, 


cule. A few more generations, 


will be known only in the pages of such works 
as Dr. Codrington’s. 

it would have 
{Dr 
had given a little 
prominence to his personal experience 
and more details of the history of his connec 
tion with the Melanesian mission. 


We cannot help thinking that 
added to both the interest and the value: 
Codrington’s books if he 


nore 


Beyond a 
few meagre statements in bis prefaces, and an 


¢ 


occasional allusion in the course of his works, 
he has almost entirely effaced all traces of his 
personality. He became « the 
mission in at once enjoyed the in 
struction and friendsnip of 


head. 


nnected with 


1863, and 
Bishop Patteson, 
whe Was 


then at its Bishop Patteson 





Was one of those rare and remarkable men who 


Dr. Codrington resided for several years in the | 
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to high intellectual and moral endowments 


bility of 


wy 


join ai fineness of ear and a flex! 


tongue which make the acquirement of a new 


language a matter of bardly more effort than 


is the learning of a new step to the practisel 
dancer. Dr.Codrington entered upen his du 
ties in the mission school at Mota, or, as it ts 
often called Sugarloaf Island,” in the Dank 

Islands group. He was afterwards ¢ ed 
with the mission school on Norfolk Island i 

this school young men were brought, for edu 
cation, from nearly all the other Melanesian 


islands. They Jearned the Mota lan 








quickly and easily, aud Dr, ¢ ington, whe 
had completely mastered that ngue, was thus 
evabled to prosecute his vestigat s under 
exceptionally fay at ke cir Ullsta cs ti 
has also visited many other islands, but of the 
extent of bis intercourse with t nhaly 
tants he does not give us sufficient data to 
judge. His connection with the mission closed 
in ISST; from that ti . we may in 
fer that be was occupied in the preperation of 
the present work, It thus ay rs that tw 
ty-eight of the best y s of bis life have be 
devoted to the study il eo } ti 
people of Melanes it was a fortunat 
thing for the st s at wlogy tl 
Dr. Co tr ngion s iat “ #V 
did. To borrow the language of the sports 
man, he may be said to bave caught the Me 
lanesian people “on the tly In most ef the 
islands the ancient beliefs, manners, and cus 
toms were still in full vigor Where they had 
been affected by centact with civilization there 
were still even vou mon Ww vert i 
and were able to describe their it 
A few more Vears, and much of the most valu 
»information which Dr.Codrington com 
ates would have been attainable La 
ter pictures might have been mor ute. but 
they would have been distorted and deceptive 
UpAages 
rhe mani nw Dr. Codringt zatl 
ered his materials and composed his work was 
some respects p ir. He tells us that his 
book ! gh w te YA missionary, wit 
s share the } s and pre ‘ 
ions belonging to missionaries, is not 1 nt 
to have what is general] ! stood to be a 
t ar aractet i pes that it will 


ries because he ‘ 


is per 
s ed t t it { the first ties of a mis 
~ vy is to try %t understand the people 
i ng whom he works. His object is to help 
all who may, from curiosity or from the na 
ture of their studies, desire to obtain an ac- 


tion of that form society which 





: worked out on the Melanesian Islands. 


His book is intende 


i to be, not a guide to mis 


sionaries, but a contribution to the natural 
history of mankind. Nowhere in the work 
have we been able to find any trace of theolo- 


gicai bias, 


Nothing is presented as supporting 
or condemning any theological system or prin 
ciple. 

Another great author has been 


object of the 
“to set forth as much as possible what natives 
say about themselves, not what Europeans say 
Hence his book consists almost 


entirely of what fell under his 


about them.” 
own observa 
tion or what was communicated to him by na- 
tives. He sought the explanation of what he 
saw from the natives themselves; and, before 
accepting their communications as true, he 
questioned and cross-questioned them with the 
keenness and persistency of a lawyer trying a 
difficult Some of 


ho« k 
errors and 


case, the most interesting 
portions of his which be 
the to which 


traders, missionaries, and visitors of all kinds 


are those in 


points out mistakes 


ees ey 
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are liable in trying to gain a knowledge of the 
beliefs and practices of the Melanesian island- 
ers. On page 22 he says: “It is probably true 
that in every account of Melanesian affairs 
given to the world, tribes are spoken of; but 
a belief that every savage people is made up 
of tribes is part of the mental equipment of a 
civilized visitor.” As a matter of fact, “there 
are no tribes among the natives. . . . What- 
ever political organization can be found can 
never be described as that of a tribe grouped 
round its hereditary or elective chief.” Again, 
in treating of the Melanesian religion, he says: 
“Every one, missionary and visitor, carries 
with him some preconceived ideas; he expects 
to see idols, and he sees them; images are la- 
belled idols in museums whose makers carved 
them for amusement; a Solomon Islander fash- 
ions the head of his lime-box stick into a gro- 
tesque figure, and it becomes the subject of a 
woodcut as a Solomon Island god.” 

There is hardly any subject in the political, 
social, or individual life of a race which is not 
treated with more or less fulness by Dr. Cod- 
rington. He often regrets, sometimes almost 
pathetically, the wide interval between the 
work he had conceived and the work he has 
executed. The “Folk-Lore” of the Melane- 
sians certainly does not receive in his treatment 
a prominence corresponding to that given to it 
on the title-page. At any rate, we have left 
ourselves room for a bare mention of the sub- 
ject. There are translations of thirty-one 
stories occupying fifty-four pages. Dr. Cod- 
rington’s introduction to them fills a little over 
a single page. Their prolixity is very great, 
and the repetitions of the same things in the 
same language and in the same story are 
sometimes wearisome. In constructive inge- 
nuity they are inferior to the folk-tales of 
the western nations. They are fanciful rather 
than imaginative. As aids to the comprehen- 
sion of the modes of thought and daily usages 
of the people they are of the greatest value. 
A very serviceable index completes this impor- 
tant work. 


The Life and Letters of Charles Samuel 
Keene. By George Somes Layard. Lon- 
don: Sampson Low, Marston & Co.; New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1892. Pp. xxii, 
463. 

It was only toward the end of his life that the 

very great talent of the late Charles Keene was 

estimated at anything likeits true value. Just 
now the pendulum has swung very much the 
other way, and his praises are sung in a high 
key. He was first admired and understood in 
France; but the English, having at last awak- 
ened to the fact that he was a true artist, seem 
inclined to get all the glory possible from him, 
and to proclaim him a greater artist than he 
really was. One of the signs of this tendency 
is the present voluminous Life. His career 
was absolutely uneventful. He was born and 
he died, and between those two events he pro- 
duced a vast quantity of work of great merit. 
He wrote a good many pleasant, gossipy let- 
ters to personal friends, which show consider- 
able eccentricity and manias for music and for 
miscellaneous collecting. This is somewhat 
slender material for a large book, especially as 
any triticism of his work is intentionally 
omitted; but, by dint of a rambling, slipshod 
style, much repetition and discursiveness, and 

a great many more of the very similar letters 

than were necessary, this stout volume has 

been produced. It is handsomely got up, 
and contains a large number of good reproduc- 
tions of drawings and sketches by Keene; and 





these, rather than the text, are likely to prove 
the chief interest of the book. Most interest- 
ing of all is the carrying out of a suggestion of 
Mr. Pennell’s in the opposing of a Punch en- 
graving entitled “Forwards” with a helio- 
gravure of the original drawing. Keene the 
draughtsman is the only Keene that interests 
the world much, and these and other plates in 
the present volume will materially assist in 
forming a true conception of him, his great 
merits, and his limitations. 

Keene’s admirers constantly speak of him as 
a great technician, and Punch, in terms 
which Mr. Layard acknowledges to be “hyper- 
bolical,” called him “The inimitable Charles 
Keene, universally acknowledged to be the 
greatest master of ‘Black and White’ technique 
who ever put pencil to wood-block!” It is 
the universality of the acknowledgment, how- 
ever, not the judgment itself, that Mr. Layard 
objects to. The judgment he may be said to 
have made his own. The last part of the 
phrase is neither here nor there. Keene worked 
on the wood in his early days, but what counts 
in his work was done, like most modern illus- 
tration, on paper; and it is as a pen-and-ink 
draughtsman that he will be judged. Asa 
pen-and-ink draughtsman, a master of tech- 
nique is precisely what he was not. Considered 
with regard to its capability of reproduction, 
Keene’s technique was notoriously bad. 
Punch has always retained the wood-engraver 
and refused to touch “process.” As it is a 
weekly paper, its engraving is necessarily 
hasty and poor. Its blocks are unscrewed and 
delivered to a number of engravers, each of 
whom cuts his little bit without seeing the 
whole design. Anything but the merest “near 
enough” facsimile is rendered impossible by 
such methods, and the result must be the 
profound discourazement of a fine draughts- 
man. The result of this discouragement on 
Keene was to cause him more and more to ne- 
glect the question of reproduction entirely and 
to treat the drawing as a distinct work of art, 
without regard to what the engraver might 
make of it. As the latter was sure to butcher 
the work at any rate, why consider his capa- 
bilities at all? So he invented and made for 
himself inks of every shade except black, used 
rough paper to break up his lines, and a pointed 
stick to give a curious softness of touch. The 
result is altogether unreproducible except by a 
process like heliogravure that could as well 
render pure wash. What the artist suffered in 
the hands of the Punch engravers is almost in 
credible without the ocular demonstration 
afforded by the two plates already mentioned. 

Considered in itself, however, and with no 
regard to reproduction, Keene’s technique is 
not a pen technique at all. Working in a ma- 
terial the essence of which is the line, he was 
almost entirely indifferent to beauty of line. 
There is no charm of handling in his work, 
and there is not a square inch of it com- 
parable as technique to that of Abbey or 
of hundreds of other pen-and-ink men who 
do not approach Abbey’s wonderful perfec- 
tion. His work must be judged by its contents 
and not by its manner, if it is to be admired; 
and it is, so judged, very admirable. The 
style is a good one only in the sense that it ex- 
presses the mind of the artist well and clearly. 
It isa good style for him, not a good pen-and- 
ink style per se. 

Keene had not only little feeling for Jine, but 
little feeling for beauty as well. Mr. Layard 
maintains, on the strength of one drawing, 
that Keene could have drawn beautiful 
women h d he liked; but he does not give the 
drawing, nor have we ever seen a drawing of 





Keene’s that showed any sense of beauty. 
And surely, in matters of art, a lack of de- 
sire is a lack of power. To say that an artist 
did not care to draw beautiful faces is exactly 
the same thing as to say he could not. His 
nature did not fit him for it. 

But if Keene’s sense of beauty was small, 
his sense of character and his sense of humor 
were very great. The literary humor of his 
“legends” was, as often as not, another’s; 
but the pictorial humor of the drawings was 
his own, and it is truly “inimitable.” In the 
rendering of a type, an expression, an action, 
clearly and firm!y, with the slightest exagge- 
ration, yet with a distinctly humorous flavor, 
he is a really great artist. Altbough one of the 
most voluminous contributors to a “comic 
paper,” he was never a caricaturist. His 
humor is of the fine and serious sort, and may 
be compared to that of Thackeray in litera- 
ture. As “documents” for the future student 
of English middle-class life in the nineteenth 
century, his drawings will be invaluable. Nor 
must his skill as a landscape draughtsman be 
forgotten. His backgrounds are often even 
more wonderful than his figures, and the way 
in which wide stretches of country with all 
their characteristics, and with the sun and 
wind upon them, are rendered by a few lines 
and touches, is truly admirable and amazing. 

The illustrations in the present volume are 
not always well chosen, and there is too much 
of preliminary sketching and scrawling, and 
not enough of the finished work; but to those 
who know Keene only from the totally inade- 
quate wood-engraving of Punch, they will 
indeed, as Mr.Layard says, prove “nothing 
short of a revelation” of the great artist that 
Charles Keene was. 


The Modern Odyssey; or, Ulysses Up to Date. 
With thirty-one illustrations in collotype. 
Cassell & Co. 

“ULYSSES up to date!” Up to what date? 

No year of date is given in all the volume from 

first to last. The earliest instance of a date 

by the day of the month is the author’s de- 
parture from Honolulu, August 6, and the last 
instance of that sort is February 16, the day 
on which he reached Calcutta. In this regard 
the traveller clearly imitated the fox who ran 
into his hole and then pulled the hole in after 
him. But a globe-trotter must leave some tell- 
tale traces. Ulysses says that he shipped at 

San Francisco in July, on the same steamer 

with Queen Kapiolani. Chroniclers of nota- 

ble events show that this Queen had landed 
there on April 20, 1887, on her way to Victo- 
ria’s jubilee a month later. Nowif the Pacific 

Queen thought nothing else worth seeing after 

the British pageant, she may have been on the 

home-stretch within six weeks efterwards. 

Our hero’s wanderings then began in 1887—or 

a year later if the Ocean Queen deferred her 

return so long. The reason for thus covering 

up dates is not apparent. It sometimes gives 

a traveller a chance to dodge critics, but it 

oftener opens a weak side for attacks from 

those who infer his date from his title-page or 
other circumstantial evidence. Acoordingly 
some readers will think that Ulysses must 
have put Puck’s girdle round the globe be- 
fore the year 1875, for his collotype of the 

Acropolis at Athens shows the Frank tower at 

the entrance, which Schliemann demolished in 

that year, still standing. 

The modern Ulysses caught his love of travel 
from his ancient namesake. He had studied 
Greek enough to find the ‘Odyssey’ no longer 
“a"drilied dull lesson,” but the first and best 
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of romances. In a circumgyration of a year 
and a day, visere gestiens, he skimmed off the 
cream of five continents and no drop tasted 
sour. No wreck or even storm, or quarantine, 
or railroad catastrophe, or other “swift illapse 
of accident disastrous.” Occasionally he met 
a Circe, or rather Nausicaa, but no Scylia and 
Charybdis. Only one of the Americans he en- 
countered could he compare to Polyphemus. 
His sojourns were usually, like that of the 
wave-worn pilgrim, among hospitable Phia- 
cians, and the last stages of both in hastening 
home were on a sleeping-car. 

The modern Ulysses went with the sun—saw 
something of the Atlantic slopes, both ours 
and the Canadian; went westward by the Ca- 
nadian line; dropped down to San Francisco 
by water, and so steamed to New Zealand, 
calling at Honolulu. In that Australian out- 
lier he saw the geyser region, met a Cantab 
friend, and was then off for Tasmania. Pass- 
ing to the mainland, he was in Adelaide, Mel 
bourne, and Sydney, and thence by a voyage 
of twenty-five days arrived in Hong Kong. 
After a flying trip to Japan we find him in 
Calcutta, lingering in cities of the Great Mo- 
guls, and from Bombay embarking for Is- 
mailia. Cairo, Athens, and Constantinople in- 
terested him, but not, perhaps, more than Se- 
bastopol and Belgrade. Finding at Buda-lesth 
that he could reach London in forty hours, he 
did so. 

Our traveller had little in common with that 
chronic grumbler, the Homeric Ulysses; but 
then he had nothing to grumble about except 
an insult to his deck-chair. His greatest hard- 
ship was jolting in a hack over New York 
pavements—a torture to which he feelingly al- 
ludes in New Zealand, Jeypoor, and Mel- 
bourne as more barbarous than anything in 
any civilized city. Whatever our Ulysses saw he 
made a note of. Many of his phrases—as 
where he terms an ex-President an extinct vol- 
cano, a pagoda a pile of hats, the Southern 
Cross as tn shape a schoolboy’s kite, and Long 
Island a whale stranded off New York—must 
stick in the memories of his readers, as per- 
haps stuck in his own that phrase of Lowell’s 
in “Cambridge Thirty Years Ago,” “his 
old hats, . . . piled like a black pagoda 
under his dressing-table.” His eye for color 
is as keen as a mosaic worker’s who can 
distinguish 17,000 nuances. His word-pic- 
tures of “September foliage in Vermont” are 
worthy of Ruskin; but at that season Ulysses 
was not in Vermont. Chronology convicts 
him of an alibi at the antipodes. On Septem- 
ber 1 he was in New Zealand in “the comfort 
of Christ Church Club.” Yet no Vermonter 
has so well set forth what he pronounces to be 
“absolutely the most beautiful sight in the 
world.” From this instance we are led to sus- 
pect other alibis in cases where the absence of 
dates makes it impossible to prove them. 

Careless statements of fact are too frequent. 
Thus, we read: “The system of laying out a 
city in blocks was only adopted west of India 
within the memory of living persons.” Ulysses 
must be old indeed if he can remember 
the laying out of Philadelphia. Ulysses 
gives many good etymologies, but what he 
says as to the origin of Lachine contradicts 
Parkman and chronology. He speaks of 
Michigan as one ot the Eastern States, says 
that Chicago’s population is over a million, 
and yet reckons Brooklyn the third city im the 
Union. “The Dutch possessions in the Malay 
archipelago” are said to be “of recent acquisi- 
tion.” The fact is that they began in 1596, 
and were large before England had even one 


trading-post in India. “Ticonderoga,” says 
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Ulysses, “was held pal a British garrison until 
the close of the Revolutionary War.” It was 
really held by the British no more than four 
months during that contest, and was given up 
four years before Cornwallis gave up York- 
town. The chapel at West Point is declared 
the only place in the world in which such a 
trophy as a captured British color may be 
found. Some were, however, shown in St. 
Petersburg to the writer of these lines, and 
such trophies were numerous in Paris till the 
fall of the first Napoleon. “The only existing 
monument on which the defeat of a British 
fleet is recorded” is stated to be in Cleveland. 
Had the writer visited the Plattsburg ceme- 
tery he might have seen another. Indeed, he 
does himself say that “a British fleet was de- 
feated there,” but his account of that place 
may have been evolved, like that of autumnal 
Vermont, from his internal consciousness. 
The remark that “Washington is included in 
the long list of capitals in various parts of the 
world which have been occupied or taken 
during the present century by British troops,” 
cannot nowadays vex Americans, It is 
atoned for by the author’s doubt whether the 
growth of Washington is more impeded by 
Congressional members or by mosquitoes, But 
arrogance is natural in a traveller who, while 
swinging round the great circle, is always on 
English ships, in English colonies, or in coun- 
tries which English commerce and the English 
language hold in a sort of subjugation, by 
bonds lighter than air but stronger than iron. 


La Débécle. Par Emile Zola. Paris: Charpen- 
tier; New York: Westermann. [The Down- 
fall. Cassell Publishing Co. } 

It is so unusual an occurrence for M. Zola to 
publish a book of which much good may be 
said, that there isa chance of its not being 
praised as it deserves. The writer has got a 
bad name, and most deservedly so, He has 
wilfully and of malice prepense plunged into 
the vilest scenes and dragged his reader with 
him. What has made the judicious grieve all 
the more is the undoubted power of the man; 
there are many pages, even in his worst books, 
which are simply superb. In ‘Germinal,’ the 
scene where the troops are assailed by the mob 
of strikers is, barring the abundance of gross 
coarseness and so-called realism, one of the 
most forceful ever penned, while the descrip- 
tion of the sunset over Paris, in * L’(Euvre,’ 
is a simply beautiful bit of descriptive writ- 
ing. But who cares to wade through quanti- 
ties of filth to pick up here and there a gem? 
It is to the author’s credit that in ‘La Deé- 
bacle,’ while he has not wholly freed himself 
from the shackles of his besetting sin of dis- 
gusting sensuality and crude language, he has 
largely avoided it—rather, perhaps, been so 
carried away by his subject as temporarily to 
forget his propensity. 

The book, in its construction, reminds one, 
oddly enough, of Corneille’s ‘Horace.’ The 
first part is intensely interesting, notwith- 
standing a superfluity of detail akin to Victor 
Hugo’s; the second part is as awkwardly 
joined on as the fourth and fifth acts of the 

ragedy, and with less excuse. The first part 
is the story of Sedan, with all its attendant 

horrors, miseries, and despair. The second is a 

wild and rather incoherent rush from the time 

of the Emperor's capitulation and surrender 
to the fall of the Commune. This latter por- 
tion may practically be left out of considera- 
tion; it is in every way inferior to the former, 
in which M. Zola, handling a theme which calls 
out his best qualities and his greatest powers, 








almost deserves the epithet of 
some of his too ardent admirers claum for hin 
He shows the French army setting forth 
undoubting assurance of speedy victory, and 
rapidly disintegrating, falling to pieces, 
ing away, a prey to panicky terrors, to unrea 
soning, mutinous spirit, to mistrust of inoom 
petent chiefs, to hatred of the Emperc 
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this is told with consummate power, amd jus 
tifles the praise awarded to the writer who has 
succeeded in drawing so vivid, so forcible, se 
poignant a picture of the days of dowm and 
distress. That it has all been tokl before ts 
true; but it has not been told as M. Zola tells 
it. Here, in spite of the mass of detail, we 
have real composition, a grouping of facts 
and events—a piece of artistic work, in a word 
Marred, it has already been said, too often by 
the unhappy tendencies of the author, by man 
nerisms of style, i ularly antithesis, by 
extraneous and unnecessary episodes, by as 
sumption of aan laige and intuition on the 


part of privates which not only is not realistic 
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Oun10, Cincinnati. 
“DEN PARK SCHOOL FOR G/IRLS.— 
~» Twelfth year begins Sept. 26. Resident pupils 
limited to ten. For circular address Mme. FREDIN. 


OnI0, Columbus, 151 East Broad 8t. 
f 7SS PHELPS’S ENGLISH AND 
Classical School for Young Ladies.—Special ad- 
vantages in Language, Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 
tory, Physi: al and Social Culture. "Pall term begins 
Sept, : 29, 1892. 
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RYN MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 
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Mathematics. History, and Biology. For Program, 

address as above. 


PENN:YLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 

) TSS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 
d ing, and College Preparatory Schoo! for Girls 
reopens Sept. 28. For circular address 

Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 
DENNSYLVANIA WILLT. iRY ACA- 
DEMY. 31st year begins September 14, 1802. 

A Military College Degrees in Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry, and Arts, 

Thoroughly organized Preparatory Department. 


Circulars 0 
Col. C. E. Hyatt, President, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Haverford P. 0. 
AVERFORD COLLEGE. 
Nine miles froin Philadelphia. 
Opens 9th mo., Z2ist. Apply to the Secretary, 
“Haverford P. 0., Pa. 
*ENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lanc red County. 
iz INDE N HALL SEMINAR Y.—o9 7H 
~ yearwill begin Sept. 14. A pict comfortable 
chool-home. Special attention to in tividual schol- 
srs. Literal course of study. Rational methods of 
Circulars mailed on request. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Logan, Philadelphia. 


“6 ly Coe? TELD’ 
Residence of the late Clayton French. 
Boarding Schoo! and C ollege Preparatory for Young 
Ladies. (Established 1879.) Within easy access of 
Philadelphia, Two hours “from New York. Board 
and tuition $600 perannum. For catalogue. address 
PRINCIPAL OF “ WOODFIELD.” 





PENNSYLVANIA. Ogontz. _ ; 
mes TENHAM MILITARY ACADE- 
—On the summit of the Chelten aos near 
Philadelphia. Bound Brook route to New York. Com- 
modious buildings and extensive grounds. Attend- 
ance limited to 60 boys. $550 per year: no extras. 
JOHN | CALVIN Rio, _ A.M., Principal. 


‘PENNSY LVANIA, Philadelphia, seers. 


h, *4 LUKE'S SCHOOL. A high-clas 
chool. Exceptionallv nealiheis Socation. De- 
lightful surroundings. Prepares forany college or 
business. Special care of younger boys. Number 
limited. 
Illustrated Catalogue. 
Cuas. H. ge | 
F. E. MOULTON, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 
5123 Germantown Avenue, 
fh SRANKLIN SCHOOL.—ESTABLISH- 
ed in 1885. Chartered in 1887. A School for 
Boys and Young Men. Will receive fifteen resident 
pupils. The Annual Register, with tull information, 
sent on application. 
GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head Master. 


Prins. 








Germant wh, 


PENNSYLV ANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 
202, 204, 335 W. Chelten Ave. 
| ISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD.- 
d ing and Day Schoo’.—2ith year. “Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance 
examinatio”s are held in the school by an examiner 
from thec ollege. Se hool certi fie ate admitsto Va-sar 


PENNSYLVANIA, Phil adelphia. Cc hestnut Tr \. 
] ISS COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and Gases n Boarding -Sc hoo! 
for young ladies reopens Sept 2s. 
Students prepared for coliege. 
outdoor exercise. 


Ample grounds for 


PENNSYLVANIA. ey hs 5; Germ antown. 

( eee Ton ACADEMY. — ES- 
TJ tablished 1760. LA boarding pupils taken. 
Ws - KERSHAW, Ph. D. 





PENNSYLV ANIA, P hilac leiph 3, 1350 Pine St. 
VY TSS ANABLE'’S English, Fren td 
F Ge ne i Boarding and Day School. 44th year 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2037 De Lancey 
Piace (formerly 2106 Spruce Street) 
Miss GIBSON’S FAMILY AND DA) 
School for Girls. Fall term begins Seotember 
29.1 1892. Home pupils limited. Preparation for Col- 
ere. 





phia, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Phi ladelt 2045 Walnt It St. 


WeEsZ WALNUT STREET SEM: 
NARY for Young Ladies 26th Year. Is pro- 
vided for giving a superior education in C ollegiat e, 


EFe'ectic, and Preparatory Departments also in 
Music and Art Mra. HENRIETTA Kutz 














The Nation. 


‘Eittcational 


PENNSYLVANIA, Weat Philadelphia. 
EORGE F. MARTIN'S SCHOO FOR 
ZT Boy 8s. Established 1882. 6 najeiniaeenn taken. 


~ 


SouTsu DaKor:, Sioux Falls. 
LL SAINTS’ SCHOOL.—A BOARD- 
ing and Dsy School for Young Ladies and Chil- 
dren. The school has special advantages; the terms 
are moderate; the building has every modern con- 
venience; Bishop Hare makes it his home. The 
high and dry air of South Dakota proves often very 
salutary to those who need suchatonic. Sioux Falls 
may be reached by five of the great railroads of the 
country. For particulars address 
ALL SAINTS’ ScHOoL. 
Par ON Seay yy 
Ve RMON EPISCOPAL 
‘ TUTE.— tll Sehool ‘oo Boys. Prepares for 
college or business. Military drill; wholesome dis- 
cipline; most beautiful and he althful location in the 
country. Terms, $375. 
H. H. Ross, A.M. 


INS7 


. Principal. 


VERMONT, Saxton’s River. 
"ERMONT ACADEMY Opens Sept. 6 
For both sexes. Fuilequipment. Prepares for 
any college. Military Drill under officer detailed by 
War D-partment. Training for character and citi 
zvenship GEORGE A. WILLIAMS, Ph. D., Pria 


VIRGINIA, Bellevue. 
JELLEVUE HIGH SCHOOL.—THO.- 
roughly equipped and of high erade, for boys 
and youns men. For catalogue or information, ad- 
eress W. R. Apsort, Principal. 
Vireinta, Lexi ngton. 
as ITA MILITARY INSTITU | 
Y 54th Year. State Military, Se! tentific, and Tech 
nical School. Thorough Courses in general and »p 
plied Chemistry end in E ngineering. Confers de 
gree of graduate in Academic Course, also devrees 
of Bachelor of Science and Civil Engineer in Tech 
nical Courses, All expenses including clothing and 
incidentals, provided at rate of $36.50 per month 
as an average for the four years, erc/usive of oulal, New 
Cadets report Sept. 1 Gen. Scort Super. Supt. 


] HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY 

‘ The Leading Schoo! of Expressionin America 
First toteach thesystemof Delsarte. Send for (ata- 
logue. MOSES I'RUE bROWN, M.A... Boston, Mass 


Teachers, ere. 


Cee | fRADUATE AND SP? 
<1 cial stuijent at Bryn Mawr. who has had expe- 
riencei. pre >aring gir 1s for collece, wishes a posi 
tion for the cominy year as teac her of Latin. Ad- 
dress M. E. GALg, A.M., Laconia, N. H 


| HARVARD GRADUATE VD 
German Ph.D, of exper ence wishes to tuter 
Highly recom 
the Vartion, 


for the Sept mber examinations 
mended. Address H. H. B., 


gp VLE W. STONE, Tuter fer Ha 


vard, 68 ¢ toon nut St, Bost 


School Agencies. 


WE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 

REAU, Eimhurst, (Chicago), UL. supplies col- 

leges, uaiv ersities, academies, public schools, ete, 

with toe best teachers. Records of candiaates tho- 

roughly investigated and full information furnished 

to emp/overs free of charge. Send for list of availa- 
ble candidates. Address C.J. ALBERT. Manager, 
Elmharst, lll 


< ers’ cn y ‘auppli es Professors, Teachers, Tu- 
tors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 

Mrs. M. J. Youne-Pritrox 

23 Union Square, New York. 


fis Fi / SA . f i¢ Ei R AY At Fa \ Cli Ds 
7 Tremo t Place. Boston, Mass., ¥ Union Sousre, 
. ¥.. ]06 Wabash -_—s Chi cago, Ill.. and 1 
ri 


ng Street, Los 


Wy South 
igeles, Cal. 1i)-pace Agency 
EVERETT O “Fisk & Co 


THe VEN {VWVERICAN TEACHERS 
AGesxcy.--Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing 2 change at an increas a salary, shou'd ad, 
dress C. B. RvueG ies € Co., : Palace Hote! Building 
Room C, 237 Vine St., Cincinnati, O, 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professor 
4 tutors. governeeses. teac an etc., supplied to 

Solleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM CoTRIERR. 
150 Sth Ave., cor. 20th 8t., N. ¥ 





‘7 TERMERHORN'S EACHERS 
beg Agency Oldest aad best known inthe U. 8. 
Established | 3 East 14th 8t.. N. Y. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post- graduate scholar- 
ships having a cash value of 3100 each, exclusive of 
tuition. The subjects are as followe nglish Lite- 
rature, Mathemstica, Latin, Psy chology. His. ory of 
Education, Chemistry, Biology, Physics. Philoso- 
phy, Greek. Italso embraces efficient Preparatory 
andUa lergraduate Departments. A thoroughly or- 
garized School of Pec oy under the charge of Dr. 
J. P. Gordy is likewise in process of develoome +t 
CeaR.es W. Super, President 








V 


Educational. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING 
he Seventeenth Lear will Open Oct. ¥ 
Courses ta drawing from the cast and from 
painting and in decorative design, with lex ‘ 
anatomy and pers; vective. Principa: instructors: FW 
Benson, BK. C. Tarbeil Drawing and Painting , ¢ 
Howard Walker, J. Lindes Smith (Decoration), Eu 

ward Emerson (Anatomy 





,and A. KR. Cross ( Perspex 
tive). Pupils are allowed the free use of the galleries 
ofthe Museum. For circulars giving Jetai ei u i 


ation, address Miss Evizasern LomBarp, Minager 


WILSON COLLEGE von WOMEN. 


Fifty miles southwest of Harr 2. (DB faoweas 





Cumberland Valiey. Six trains d itt bare ate 
avoiding bleak north. $250 per year for beard, room 
etc.,andall co.lege studies exoept music aod art 
Large music college andart school Music department 
this year, 154, indepenuest of free classes t 
faculty. College course, bh. A. and BS. degrees is 
college, B.M. Handsome park, larwe bathiings, «team 
heat, Ky mMnasium, observatory, | Doratories, ete. No 
charge for distant pupils durtag Curistmas at + 


an 
ter vacations. Rev. J, HDeaR, Ph D., Prest 
Chamls ‘rab rg. Pa 


WASHINGTON AND LEE 


UNIVEBRSII LEXINGTON, Va 
Academic; Law; Engineering. Opens Sep! ember 8 
For Catalogue, address Go Wc. Las, Pres a 


LAW 


WASHINGTON AND Lee 


SCnNOOL 


UNtveRarvy, Lexington, Va 


C. A. Graves, Prof. Com. and Stat. Law, J. Randolph 
Tuc ker, Prof. Equity, Constitutional Law, et Opens 
Sept. Ss. Por Catalogue. adress 


a. W. C. Len, President 


ROANOKE COLLEG! 





SALEM. \V LGENLA 

Fortieth year t e. Se} i Che « ft iTses 
for Degrees Best adv ta.ces in Bulish, German, 
French Latin, Greek, Mathe Aiea, Sole 

Also a Commervial Course. Library oe mies 
Working Laborato y Healthful mountain camaite 
for students from North a Sout Bkpe ses ve 
moderate. lacrea ing |} ronage (rot many States 
For catalogue of 82 pages . ted cireular 
addi ess JULIUS D. DRENER, Pres 


DICKINSON SEMINARY, 


WILLIAMS RT, PA 
t 


A thoro ughi pred Classical and Sel 
School for Dott Sex. s. 15 tea rs. Resular a 
elective courses. Degrees r 1. Rare fax 


ties in Music, Art.and Modern Languages. Steam 
heat, ele etrk light; all moxiern appliances, $225 40 
yee all charges in a regular cx 
Nscoun ta to 5 » eachers, teachers, and iwo from sa 
amuiy c talogue fr © 


ese for ‘ ear 


J. GRAY, D D., Preside 


OGONTZ SC HOOL 


FOR YOUNG ‘LADIES 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from P) 
delphia, two hours from New York. Opens Se; 
tember 2sth. For cireulars and reports apply t 
Principals 

OGONTZ SCHOOL P. ©, PA 


Fr. Edward Collegiate Instit 

S3th year Sept. 12. $270. Superb nx 
and appointments; steam heat: room 
Women and for lv professors and teachers; 6 gra 
ating courses and preparatory ligentca 
health, morals and n . bes; coaspt usly thorough 
dept's of Art, Music, El n _— a axes ate 
Lllus. catalogue. Jos ~ Kune i, D D.. Ft. Edward, N.Y 


HAMPDEN-SID iL) COLLEGE. 


The 117th Session wiliopen Sept. 15 ‘or Cata- 
logues and other information ap; is to 
RICHARD mciLWAINE, Presient, 
Hampden-S dney, Va. 


ABBOT ACADEMY '°s,xouNe 
LADIES 
Begins its G4th vear Sept. 15, furnishing enlarged 
opportunities with superior accommodations in its 
new and improved buildings. Address 
Miss PRILENA McK EEN, Andover, Mass 
‘ 


Siglar’s Preparatory School 
($600), Newburgh, N. Y. 


Opens September 14. No rooms kept for boys not 
arraocged tor. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
FACULTY OY PHYSIC. 

The S6th annual session will begin Oct. 3, 1802, and 
will end in April, 1Xv3. Ample c'inical and laboratory 
facilities. Circulars will be sent on application to 
1. E. ATKINSON,M.D., Dean, 605 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. 


fern t 











Pennsyivania College of Dental Surgery. 

The 37th Annual Session Oct. 3,1892. Clinics ten 
months inthe year. Women admitied. For tnforma- 
tion address C. N. Peirce, D.D.S., Dean, 1415 Walaut 
Street. Philaijelphia. Pa. 


RIVERVIEW POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


57th year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government. Academ es, and Business. Military Or- 
ganization. KISBEK & AMEN, Principals 


ACADEMY, 


miinued on page vi} 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


RoyaL Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Unmounted Photographs 


Of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embracing reproduc- 
tions of famous original paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture. 
etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 
per dozen; larger sizes in pro- 
portion. Lantern slides to or- 
der. Send 15 cents for 1887 
Catalogue and 1890 Supple- 
ment of 12,000 subjects. 

Photographs mounted on 
plate paper for the illustration of books on art and 
travel. Correspondence invited, 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
838 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Please mention the Nation. 
=’ 
- r~)) 


PIANOFORTES, 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 














Baltimore. fNew York, 
22 and 24 EB. Balt'more St. 1485th Av., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. __ 


8 Per Cent. Bonds, 


We offer at para few choice 10-year Debenture 
Bonds (Eastern) dated Jan, 1, 1891; $500 each; $20 
interest coupons, semi-annually. Unquestionably 
first-class, For circulars and pamphlets apply to 


JAMES BOYS & COMPANY, 
Bankers and Brokers, 

60 and 52 Exchange Place, N. ¥. City. __ 
National Security Loan and Abstract Co. 
of Macon, Ga. 
CAPITAL.........+..$100,000 
N. Y. correspondent and reference, Merchants’ Ex- 
change Nat'l Bank. Refers a'so to American Nat’l 
Bank, First Nat’l Bank; Exchange Bank, Macon, 
Ga. x per cent. first mor es (payable in 
gold) on choice city real estate, principal and inte- 
rest guaranteed. Seven and eight per cent. first 
mortgages (payable in 1d) on choice city real es- 
tate and choice farms. General investments made. 
J.J.COBB, THOS. B. WEST. 0, SCHOFIELD, 

_ President. a Sec’y and Att’y. Treas. 
SoLID TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Chicago, 
Via Chautauqua Lake or Ni- 
agara Falls. An enchanting 
Panorama of mountains, f.- 

rests, an streams. 

Puliman Cars 
Between New York and Ro- 
chester, Buffalo, N 
Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chi 


cago. 
D, I. Roberts, Gen’! Pass.Agt. 
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$e dents from 25 Provinces 


geen d States.’ For i 
logue, address Rev. EN. ENGLISH M.A. Poeic 
Next term begins Sept. 14. Contucted p rt.es 
from Montreal, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 


New England Conservatory 


Founded by 7q@ CARL FAELTEN, 
Dr. Eben Tourjée, of Music. Director. ° 


The most completely equipped institution in the 
world for instruction in a ranches of MUSIC, 
ELOCUTION, FINE ARTS, LITERATURE, LAN- 
GUAGES, and TUNING, with valuable collateral 
a and an inviting home for 400 lady pupils. 
Next school a Papas SEPT. 8. r fendar 
address FRANK W. HALE, Gen’l Manager, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 








New Jersry, Lawrenceville 


Lawrenceville School 
JOHN C. GREEN Fovunpation 
Early application for admission is advisable. 
For Catalogue and information, address 
Rev. James C. Mackenzig, Ph.D. 


Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic 
Institute 

Offers five courses cf study, viz.: In Chemistry, 

Civil, ‘ lectrical,and Mechanical Engineering, and 

Physical and Political Science. Unsurpassed ‘acili- 

ties for laboratory and shu p work, 


For Catalogue, address Institute, or 
H.T, FULLER, Pres. 


UNIVERSITY ees Oct 
LAW SCHOOL. 1,18. ,.Coniers 


graduate course) LL.M. For Catalogue, showing 
reorganized Faculty, address 

Prof. I. F. RussE.1, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
Next session begins 15th Sept. Courses in Art. 
Engineering, Law, Medicine. For announcement 
apply to Wm. L. THORNTON, LL.D., Chairman. 


Horner Military School, 


OXFORD, N. 0. 

Modern Buildings. Healthful and attractive loca- 
tion. Efficient instructors. Number limited. A 
=poe home school for boys. Catalogue sent on ap- 
plication. 


FOR WOMEN, 
WELLS COLLEGE ivnona's. ¥: 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful 
and healthfal. New Building with Modern Improve- 
ments. Session begins September 21, 1892. Send 
for Catalogue. E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
For Young Men and Women. will open its 39th year 
Sept. 19. For catalogues address , 
Rev. A. H. FLack, A.M., Pres’t, Claverack, N. Y. 


EW VORK LAW SCHOOL, 120 Broad- 

way, N. Y. City.—" Dwight method” of instruc- 
tion. Degree of LL.B. given after two year ’ course. 
Graduate course now added. Tuition fee, $100. For 
catalogues, etc., address GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


BOY FIT FOR COLLEGE OR postemes At 
Freehold Institute, N.J. qieor, 





























R ADVANCED CLASSES ONLY, 

or for all desirous of keep: up their French, 
L’ECHO LITTERAIRE, a school and home French Eu- 
ropean Magazine. Romance, poetry, plays, sketches, 
rename et ¢ ow ce a month. Nearly pages, 
pos' a: é r annum. 
E. Fora, 337 South Broad St., Phila. 
5 cents a single number. 


8% NET First Gold Mortgages Paya- 
blein gold. City and farm loans. Best of se- 
curity. Highest safe interest, Address 
TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
BRIGHT’S DISEASE is eliminated from the sys- 
tem by BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 














B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
CAPT. ALFRED HUTTON’S 


OLD SWORD-PLAY. 


The systems of Fence in vogue during the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th Centuries. Containing 57 plates of typical 
examples after Marozzo, Di Grassi, etc. 

A ited edition of one hundred numbered copies 
for America. Large 8vo, superfine Dutch paper, 
bound in buckram, with special designs for the 
cover, $6.00 net. 





SUMMER READING. 
TAUCHNITZ Edition of British Authors, 2,700 vol- 
umes, sewed, at 50c.; good print and paper. Real 
books, not ‘** printed matter for imm te con- 
sumption.’** 
Clean and interesting German and French Novels 
in great variety. 


LONDON. NEW YORK. LEIPZIG 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals 


$10 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Orders for importation from England filled in three 
weeks, from Germany and France in four to five 
weeks. Periodicals at lowest rates, quick delivery. 


BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 


79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


Rare Engravings and Etchings. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 


20 EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK. 


A large collection of fine Color: d Prints by Barto- 
lozzi and his pupils has just been received from Eu- 
rope alsoanumber of rare old Mezzotintsand ther 
Engravings. Correspondence inviteu; pictures sent 
for inspection free of charge. 

N. B.—Illustrated Catalogue No. 9, descriptive of 
Modern Etchings, ready this month; free by maii on 
receipt of ten ceits in stamps. 


Our new Book Catalogue not only 
gives the size and price of all the standard works on 
Homeopathy, but an interesting description of each, 
together with opinions of the press and of physi- 
cians. Mailed " 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 
Homeopathic Pharmacists and Publishers, 
roi Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Established in 1835. 
hy CIAL CATALOGUES, describing 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co.’s Books of Art, Bio- 
graphy, wooens, Fiction History, Poetry, Politics, Religion, 
a 


Science, and vel, will be sent to an address u 
application. 4 Park St., Boston. J <td 


7 C EACH.—‘ The Koran,’ Renan’s ‘ Life 
* of Jesus,’ Roussean’s ‘Confessions,’ ‘ Life of 
Gibbon,’ Vol.ey’s ‘ Ruins of Empires,’ Es-ays of Ma- 
caulay, Car yle, Emerson, Addison, Leigh Hunt, and 
De Quincey. ‘ Life of Poe.’ Maiied promptly. 
PRATT, 155 6th Ave., N. Y. 


ANTED—A SALESMAN IN A RE- 
tail bookstore in New York. Either a young 
man of fair education who wishes to learn the husi- 


ness, or one who has had some experience. Address 
Books, care of the Aation, 


WE HAND YOU A FRESH SCALP! 


If your hair is gone, or is falling out, or is thin and 
dry, or you have dandruff, or an itching or sore 
scalp, send $1.00 for a bottle of 


CAPILLIFORM. 


A well-known official of the Pennsy!vania Railroad 
writes: “ For several years I had a aistress ng ecze- 
main my scalp. Every time | scratched it the sores 
came off, alwavs bringing more or jess hair with 
them. I became bali in patches, and my hair lost its 
strength. I tried all remedies in vain until CA PI L- 
LIFORM appeared. The very first application 
stopped all the itching, and in one week I was cured. 
My scxlp is now perfetly pure and clean, and my h:ir 
has grown in v-ry nicely. I nowuse itregu- 
l-rly, and would not be withoot it.” 

Cc PIL!. FOX WM is sn Infailible Hair Restorer 
and Delightful Toilet Dress ng. It is fragrant. sooth- 
ing. and quickly efficacious. A Summer Girl says: 
“T would ae ~ to the resorts witbout it.” 

OLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., 
830 Washington Ave., Allegheny, Pa. 


























